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ABSTRACT 

State-endorsed education service agency (ESA) type 
organizations are found in 26 state school systems, 23 of which have 
a complete statewide network serving all local districts. These 
organizations promote collaboration among local school districts in 
substate regions or serve as a conduit for implementation of state 
initiatives. This report examines trenc^s in the form, mission, 
programs, funding, and accountability of ESAs. In plotting the 
direction of the ESA movement, this report makes several major 
assumptions about current educational trends: (1) an acceleration of 
rural school problems; (2) continued stress in Metropolitan Area 
Districts; (3) new pressures for educational reform; (4) new 
pressures on state education agencies for expanded se-vices and 
accountability; (5) greater acceptance of public choice theory; and 
(6) a new wave of interest in interorganizational collaboration. 
Based on those assumptions, seven broad patterns are forecast for the 
next decade: (1) more state adoptions of ESA networks; (2) structural 
changes related to governance, number of units in a state system, 
inclusion of all districts in service units, and elimination of 
multiple networks within states; (3) expansion of the primary mission 
of ESAs; (4) expansion of programming and services to meet new 
education priorities of the 1990s; (5) increased state funding; (6) 
more rigorous accountability and checks and balances; and (7) new 
commitment to organisational development, Tnis report contains 44 
references and 11 tables and figures. (SV) 
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Section One 



INTRODUCTION 



At the beginning of each new decade, there is a flurry of predictions, projections, and 
conjectures about what the next 10 years is likely to hold. This seems especiaUy true at the onset 
of the 1990s, the last decade before the next millennium. We have been virtually bombarded by 
scenarios about the future course of events in many aspects of the social, economic, and political 
life of the nation. And, of course, the future direction of die field of education has not escaped 
forecasters. Predictions have been made about: 

• The clear possibilities of die emergence of a national curriculum. 

• The estabUshment of the electronic schoolhouse. 

• The total integration of education and other community services. 

• The emergence of year-round schooling. 

These are but a few of tiie many views of tiie ftiture being offered. While one may argue about 
the validity of die various possibilities, tiiere is littie doubt tiiat massive change in education is 
underway. And because education service agency type organizations are such important actors 
in many state systems of elementary-secondary education, it'spnramountthat the leaders of these 
organizations take a critical look at their future direction. In this publication, the authors put f onh 
one view on what the 1990s are likely to hold for ESAs and siinilar enterprises. 

ESAs: Growing and Changing 

State-endorsed education service agency type organizations are found in many state school 
systems. They were designed to either promote collaboration among local school districts in 
substate regions or to serve as a conduct for the implementation of state initiatives. Increasingly, 
in the past few decades, these organizations have sought to achieve both of ttsse policy 
objectives. The concept of a state-endorsed service unit has been developed most in 23 states, 
each of which has a conq)lete statewide network of such units that serve all local districts in the 
state. In three additional states, approximately three-fourths or more of the local districts hold 
membership in a service type agency, tiius giving these states a virtual statewide system. 
Operatmg under a variety of titles, service type units have for some time been popularly labeled 
''education service agencies," or ESAs.* 

The concept of establishingaunit of school government, setting betweenacollection of local 
school districts and die state education agency, is of course not new. Delaware, in 1829, is 
ifcgv<irdc4i to be die first state to create die office of die county school superintendent, and to charge 



* The feneric torn **Educatian Sovice Agency" (ESA) wm fim widely used by Stephens (1979a) to describe 
^tjiic^Ktniil CTgniy*««w" « tyttenm of elemenury^eoondgy education fomied to provide seivices on t rsgionri 
basis to acoUection of local sdiool districu. 
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this office with the responsibility of performing a number of oversight functions for the school 
districts of the county (Deffenbaugh and Covert, 1933). This role was a clear expression of one 
of the three policy objectives cited above — that is, to serve as a conduct for the implementation 
of a number of state initiatives. In this case, the charge was relatively clear: The county units 
were to provide better supervision of schools, especially for the large number of one-room rural 
schools that were so prevalent in the early history of the state. By 1879, 3< of the then existing 
38 states followed the lead of Delaware and established similar offices having comparable 
functions. By the late 1940s all states, except Delaware, and Nevada and the 12 states with 
predominant countywide local school districts, had a county office of education that generally 
performed administrative and supervisory functions for the state education agency.^ 

Begiimingintheearly 1960s and extending well intothe decade of the 1970s, there was aclear 
shift in the intent of many state policy communities regarding the preferred (thougli frequently 
very broadly stated) mission of state-endorsed education service agency type organizations. It 
was during this era, for example, that many states considered restructuring the older county 
offices of education. Increasingly, these units were asked to serve in the dual role of promoting 
collaboration among local schools as well as serving as one of the rn^or delivery systems for state 
initiatives. Moreover, still other states without a recent tradition of a middle echelon unit of 
school government created a system of units to either facilitate collaboration, promote state 
priorities, or to do both . The relatively n^id proliferation of the newer types of education service 
agencies during the i^proximate IS-year period of the mid-1960s to the late 1970s (referred to 
as the "golden age" of the movement) has been called the biggest movement in school 
government in the nation in the post-World War n period.^ 

In the 1980s, several additional states implemented a statewide system of education service 
agency type orgaiuzations, and several others continued to fine-tune their previously established 
networks. However, interest in the concept clearly subsided from the peak years of activity in 
the 196Q» and 1970s. This lessening of interest was no doubt due in part to the seemingly 
undivided preoccupation of tiie state policy communities to concems about the content of school 
reform measures, a debate that swept the nation for much of the 1980s. Moreover, it could be 
argued that the development of ES A type organizations might well have run its course and that 
those states where the concept is most feasible had by the end of the 1970s already launched a 
strategy to put the concept in place. 

We accept the first, but not the second, of the two possible explanations cited. The central 
thesis of this paper is that the relative plateau in the development of the movement in the 1980s 
isjusttiiat — aplateau — and that interest in the concept will accelerate in the 1990s. Ourviews 
about this are in part based on the increasingly clear awareness in iitate policy communities that 
the substance of long-term educational iniprovement must of necessity be expanded to include 



' For t hismy of the finmulatkm of the oouii^ oflTice of education, tee The Comity SuperititeikUHt cfSdioob in the 
United States (1930) mdBuneiwoith aid DawMn'i (1952) iliort dupier on the cvohuion of inunneditte oniti. One 
of the best Kiurm for • diicuMkn of tndhfidud iiiiB Bchool lyiim 

the period when moit stitei eetibliihed m office of the county npeiintendent of sdiooli it provided in Peinon end 
FuUer't (1969) edited compilation on die hiitoiy of education in die itatei. 

' For a difcunionofpiecqritatingcauaes for the widespread interest in education MTvice agency 
die l«r 19601 and 1970s, see Stephens (1977). 
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greater consideration of the structure of the state system of schools. Further, it also is clear that 
the economic, social, and political trends of the 1980s will complicate the structure of even the 
most sound eusting state systems of elementary-secondary education. However, the policy 
options available for improving the delivery of the ever expanding needs of state systems do not 
appear to be numerous. 

While we view the ESA movement to have a bright future in the decade of the 1990s, 
questions remain about the direction it will take. For example: 

• Arc we to see a continuation of the variety of ESA governance arrangements marking the 
first period of their development, or will more uniform features emerge? 

• Will the primary mission of different fomis of ES As continue to follow fairly general 
patterns, or are we likely to wimess further divergence, or even tiie opposite — the 
emergence of a new core of programming? 

« Will the funding of a msyority of existing state networks continue to be characterized by 
instability, or will the networks be the recipients of new definite financing that will permit 
them to engage more effectively in long-term program and organizational development? 

• Will the state networks continue to be labeled by some astute observers of American 
education as "invisible" players in many state systems of education? Or will tiie 1990s 
settie the awkward position in which many of the networks find themselves and thus 
achieve the long-sought as well as necessary goal of being recognized as legitimate, 
contributing members of the state education community? 

These questions are among those the authors explore. 

Author's Major Objectives 

One of the overriding objectives of this publication is to have state and local planners and 
decision makers use our views concerning die fUture direction of the ESA movement to stimulate 
a broad-based discussion of the future of diis form of educational organization. As already 
suggested, it is appropriate that a discussion of this type be undertaken at this time. This is 
especially so because a good number of die prognostications that come with die tum of die decade 
wiU eiyoy widespread political or professional support The most popular wiil most likely be 
followed by a fluny of strategic planning exercises for addressing die projected trends. One of 
our minimal hopes, dien, is to make certain that the education service agency concept is reflected 
in deliberations about the future, especially discussions on how best to stmcture state systems of 
elementary-secondaiy education — an anticipated focus of much of the new strategic planning. 

We have a second and, in some ways, more compelling reason for offering conjectures about 
die future direction of die ESA movement It seems clear diat die recent attention given education 
will not soon subside and, if anydiing, will intensify as America approaches die next millennium. 
The importance of education for die continued competitiveness of diis nation and for die quality 
of life of its citizens has seemingly been rediscovered. Widi diis rediscovery, die formulation of 
new state policies for addressing die perennial yet increasingly body debated twin issues of die 
equality of educational opportunities and die quality of education will most assuredly intensify. 
Our belief is diat die debates over state policy choices for addressing diese issues will be enhanced 
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if a vision of the inqxvtant potential contributions that education service agencies can play is 
factored in the equations placed on the table. Many ESAs have a long but, admittedly, only 
partially docvnsented track record of contributing to die itnptovement of service delivery in state 
systems. Yet in cur jud gment, this state policy option has been either frequendy totally omitted 
or gready minimized in the new round of discussious about how to improve the performance of 
the state systenL It is our hope th&t through diis publication we will in some small way help fill 
this gap. 



An Overview of the M^jor Thinds Forecasted 

Looking at the future for the ES A movement, we see seven broad categories of trends. We 
caU these the "Big Seven*' trends. Most ofdie seven diemselves have multiple forecasts. For the 
most part, we have refrained from using state-specific examples to illustrate die patterns we see 
unfolding. Where specific states are identified, the intent is to add clarity to the broad movements 
we believe will occur. Moreover, our focus diroughout diis publication is on state systems of 
education service agencies and not individual states or individual ESAs widiin a single state. On 
occasion, however, we do cite specific state networi[s as potential prototypes of practices we 
believe might become the norms of the future. We also occasionally draw distinctions in what 
we perceive will take place in ESAs whose ser\ice regions are pitdominandy meonpolitan and 
those that serve essentially nonmetropolitan areas. This important differentiation has always 
been one of the most critical in the evolution of ESAs in most states and in our judgment v/iXi 
continue to be prominent in the future. 

The "Big Seven*' trends around which we have oig&nized our discussion are: 

• More state adoptions of a network of ESAs. 

• Gianges in the structural features of many of die networks. 

• Qianges in the primary mission of the networics. 

• More focused yet expanded programming mix. 

• New and more definite funding of the state systems. 

• More rigorous accountabiUty and checks and balances on the netwoilcs. 

• A new commitment to the organizational develqpment of the service agencies. 

We stress again that the conjectures we offer are in the form of broad patterns that we believe 
will dominate the movement over the next 10 years. This emphasis cn patterns is not only 
compatible with the method of forecasting we employ, but is also consistent with our position 
that ESA type organizations will continue tt teD^^t the economic, political, and educational 
traditions of an individual state. Thus, existing variations in the nuances of dieir governance, 
stnicmral, and programming features will undoubtedly continue. 
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Approaches Used 

Two basic approaches are used in tlie development of our conjectures. The first consists of 
a brief discussion of a number of state school system developments in the past 10 years and our 
judgments about their implications. These developments form the basis of our major assump- 
tions. The education service agency movement in the past is of course in large part bom from 
prior attempts to resolve state and local interests in the context of an ever-changing socioeco- 
nomic, political, and educational landscape and growing public expectations of the mission of 
public education. This will be no less true of the future direction of the noovement Our 
consideratioci, then, of those new developments that we perceive will have the greatest impact 
on the form and function of ESA type organizations represents one important building block for 
the conjectures offered. 

The second building block used for generating oiu- views about how ESA type organizations 
are likely to look and how they will behave in the near future is based on an examination of their 
past history. Stressed here are the major changes in ESA operations in each of the seven themes 
highLighted that occurred in die 10 years since the completion in 1979 of what is regarded to be 
the most comprehensive series of descriptive studies of education service agencies yet under- 
taken.^ 

Use of these two building blocks combines both trend extrapolation and subjective judgment, 
two of the tiiree widely used approaches to forecasting. As the name implies, trend extrapolation 
is a form of inductive reasoning tiiat holds that past trends will continue into die future, on the 
assumption that no new major policies or unforeseen socioeconomic, political, or other nuyor 
external events occur that will change past patterns (Dunn, 198 1 ; pp. 147- 1 84). The subjective 
judgment approach to forecasting has also been described by Dunn (1981) as a form of 
retroductive logic, "tiiat is, a process of reasoning that begins with claims about the future and 
then works backward to the information and/or assumptions necessary to support claims" (p. 
149). 

We say that we make use here of a combination of both trend extrapolation and subjective 
judgment approaches in that we both have been students of the ESA movement in the writing, 
research, and othnrprofessional work that has occupied much of ourindividual attention for most 
of die past quarter of a century. Funhennore, we botii have been close observers of state 
developments during this period and thus have been in a favorable position to engage in our own 
fonn of environmental scanning. We have tracked trends as tiiey have unfolded. Many of these 
same experiences afford us a unique opportunity to make claims about the future direction of 
education and to incorporate these assumptions, diat are sunmiarized in the following ^^don, in 
offering our conjectures about die future direction of die ESA movement 
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Cautions 

As with any ex«cise such as this that atten^ts to provide a glimpse of what the future might 
hold, a number of major cautions should be noted. This work obviously reflects our world view 
of the large number of considerations that went into its development Especially critical are both 
the initial assumptions we cite early in the next section and those that are tacitly made throughout 
all remaining sections of the publication. It follows that, should a number of these assumptions 
prove to be inaccurate, this would alter the conjectures that are made. Moreover, it should be 
noted that the conjectures are framed as general patterns that are likely to unfold. Undoubtedly, 
there will be continued variations across the states in virtually all ES A operations, no less so in 
the future than in the past 

FinaUy, it should be noted that the predispositions of those who engage in activities of this 
type are likely to influence the visions put forth. That is, this publication can't help but reflect 
our o\ m aspirations for education service agency type organizations. While we have attempted 
in a pximber of ways to guard against this, it woukl be fruitless to assume that we have been 
entirely successful. Our long-term, well-documented high expectations of the role and function 
that service agencies can play in meeting the challenges of education simply are too strongly held. 
It is hoped that this relatively straightforward review of a few fairly obvious inherent cautions 
has not dissuaded many readers, and that those who choose to proceed will benefit, as we have, 
from thinking about the direction that education service agencies are likely to take in the future. 



o 
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Section Two 



MAJOR ASSUMPTIONS 



It seems abundantly clear that the i^idity of change in America on the eve of the next 
millennium is without precedent Changes in the speed of r^hnological innovation has moved 
us well into the long-heralded "infoimation age," if not already into the eariy stages of the 
"cybernetic 8!;e." That we are increasingly part of a truly global economy is widely recognized. 
The fast pace of social change, especially in the most recent era of the post-Worid War n period, 
and the recent and largely unanticipated decline in international tension are still other iUustrations 
of fundamental shifts. The acceleration of change caused by social, economic, political, and 
technological developments appears to be assured for the 1990s. It also clearly complicates the 
task of forecasting — difficult in even the most stable of times. 

Nonetheless, in plotting the direction of the ES A movement we feel reasonably comfonable 
in stating a number of major assumptions concerning developments that have important 
significance. The major assumptions we make focus on the structural features of state systems 
of elementary-secondary education. This exclusive focus on the infrastructure of state systems 
is appropriate for the education service agency movement now in its most advanced fom clearly 
has its origin in efforts by state and local planners to acconmoodate socioeconomic, political, and 
educational trends impacting the state system, as previously suggested. The ES A movement has 
in the pastderived much ofitscharacterfiromtheclash between state and local issues. Ithasbeen 
and continues to be one of the principal platforms on which issues of equity and quality are 
addressed. 

We make six major assumptions, which are discussed briefly below. 



1. An Acceleration of Rural School Problems 

Rural school districts still comprise the majority of districts in a large number of states and 
are significant in number in still others. Many have historically had difficulty maintaining two 
of the indisputable essential building blocks for quality education: breadth and d^pth in their 
curriculum offerings, especially at the secondary level, and a high quality staff. ThesA problems 
of course have their origins in the isolation, sparsity of population, and fiscal difficulties of many 
rural systems. The economic stress in nonmetropolitan regions of the country for much of the 
1980s, especially in the traditional industries of fiffming, energy extraction, and forestry, clearly 
hascompoundedmany of the historical problems plaguingruraldistricts.' We see little prospect 
that the huge tides sweeping across much of nonmetropolitan America will abate in the 1990s. 



' Anmberof good profiles of the diaitgetinqMctiiigiiau^^ See 
especially Brown and Deaven (1987); Hemy, DnbenstoO, and Gibson (1986); and Stephens (1988). 
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Nor do we see in the immediate future the emergence of a national commitment for the 
development of comprehensive, integrated, cohesive, and balanced policies that will revitalize 
rural America. So it is likely that many of the still large numbers of rural schools will find it 
increasingly difficult to provide quality education.* 

Moreover, it is not likely that one of the favorite strategies of many intended to relieve some 
of the problems of rural schools will be pursued vigorously — that is, large-scale consolidations 
that would create districts with larger enrollments. Larger districts, among other advantages, 
ostensibly are better able to offer a more enriched program of smdies. We assume there will 
continue to be little support in the policy coaununities to solve the difficulties facing rural 
systems by mandating district reorganization. We also do not believe the recent use in several 
states of fiscal incentives to encourage cooperation among districts as it hoped-for first step that 
would ultimately resultin voluntary mergers will resultin major reductions in the number of rural 
systems.'' 

Finally, there is technology and the promise it holds for helping rural schools address some 
of the difficulties they face. The use of distance le^join^ technologies, especially, has great 
potential. Technology however cannot be, nor is ic intended by even its more ardent advocates 
to be, a panacea for ail of the issues facing rural schools. 



2. Continued Stress in Metropolitan Area Districts 

Our second assumption is diat no consensus is likely to be reached in the near future for 
resolving long-standing equity and quality issues plaguing virtually all of the nation * s large urban 
school systems and, to an increasing degree, other metropolitan area school systems as well. For 
example, it seems clear that there is litde political support for the initiation of structural remedies 
(e.g., the creation of metropolitan school districts) advanced as policy options for addressing the 
problems of urban systems and other less wealthy suburban districts. Nor will the recent spate 
of fiscal challenges in a number of states in leceni years likely result in the kind of long-term 
remedies needed to seriously address the fiscal and programming discrepancies among metro- 
politan area school districts. 



3. New Pressures for Education Reform 

The current problems facing many rural and metropolitan area school districts will be 
exacerbated by the clear shifts that are increasingly evident in the school reform movement this 



* There idUiiwkkqirMdnusinformitkma^^ 
(Stephen! md Turner, 1988«X we eetiiiuie that qi|io»inate|y 57 peroeat of die nation'i ili^itly more dun 13,000 
IMUk KhooliyttBiiii in 1987-88 weniurilsiiiilleyitemB. Approxinutely 20 percent, or one m 
ova40iiiillionpublkelememiry*seoQi^^ These estimatBs are in general agreement 

with most cakidations. 

^ TheuieofthuitraiegyisiTObablymoitdev«jlopedintte Botfittatei offer relatively 

ambitiouft financial incentives to encourage neighboring (usually lural) districts to share superintendents and other 
sufft engage in whole-grade sharing* and participate in odier cooper ati ve airangements. 
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nation has been engaged in since the early 1980s. For example, a number of the national 
education goals and objectives adopted in 1989 by the nation's governors and the Bush 
administration are likely to be particulaily difficult for both urban and rural systems, even if the 
resources pledged simultaneously by these groups to aid in the achievement of the goals is 
forthcoming. While Congress continues to debate the resolution of the **peace dividend," 
additional federal support for education is especially problematic in the near future. The size of 
the national debt is only one of several factors that caution us against a greatly enhanced federal 
posture in education. Especially complex for many rural and urban districts will be the 
achievement of the meritorious new national targets of eaily preschool interventions (Goal 1), 
increased graduation rates (Goal 2), and much higher levels of achievement in science and 
mathematics (Goal 3). 

A further assumption is that at least some of the many recent positions advanced by still other 
advocacy groups as a way to enrich the curriculum will also be successful in this decade, thus 
adding additional challenges fit many school systems (such as, expanded vocational-technical 
programs, more foreign languages, more economic education, more geography education). We 
want to stress again that ws are not arguing the merits of these and other proposals for 
strengthening the public schools. Our intent is to call attention to the added burden the 
implementation that many of the proposals will place on large components of state systems of 
schools. 



4. New Pressures on State Education Agencies 

Another nugor assumption we make concerns the future role of state education agencies. It 
seems clear that these units will be increasingly expected to have in place and make use of a state 
performance accountability system far noore sophisticated than heretofore used in most states. 
This will require the undivided attention of both the fiscal and staffing resources available to most 
state agencies. This being so, we assume that most state education agencies will continue to 
refirain fiom engaging in a comprehensive way in direct service delivery to both rural and urban 
systems. Yet, as we have attempted to suggest in our brief discussion of the preceding 
assumptions, the need for a vast increase in services is precisely what will be needed increasingly 
by large sectors of most state school systems that are likely to continue to exist in their essential 
form in the 1990s. 



5. Greater Acceptance of Public Choice Theor y 

A fifth assumption, while closely related to several of the others, is considered separately 
because of its potential significance. We believe there wiU be a greater acceptance of the 
application of public choice theory in education. One of the groups arguing for acceptance of this 
concept is the influential Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR). In a 
recent publication (The Organization of Local Public Economics, 1987), the ACIR, long an 
advocate for the reorganization of local governments, advanced the position that it is important 
to distinguish the provision and production of public goods and services: 
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A local public economy can be viewed as having apiovision side and aproduction 
side, each of which ccn be organized in different ways. The criteria for organizing 
provision differ substantially from the criteria for organizing production. Provi- 
sion criteria are concerned with how best to satisfy the preferences of citizens; 
production criteria have to do with the efficient management of human and 
material resources. In particular, the appropriate scale of organization for provi- 
sion is ftequentiy quite different from the appropriate scale for production (p. 1 ). 

The ACIR's reversal of its historical position concerning the fragmentation of local 
government would seem to be put firmly to rest when it stated: 

. . .a multiplicity of general-purpose and special-puipose governments in a met- 
ropolitan area is not an obstacle to good government or to metropolitan gover- 
nance. On the contrary, a diversity of local governments can prooiote key values 
of democratic government — namely, efficiency, equity, responsiveness, ac- 
countability, and self-governance. A multiplicity of differentiated governments 
does not necessarily imply fragmentation; instead, such governments can consti- 
tute a coherent local public economy (p. 1). 

Distinguishing provision frx)m production allows one to noinimize the previous position of 
many that hold that, in the case of education, each local school district in a state must not only 
OEQ^dc all state-required or needed services, but in addition, piodUfiC all those services. This is 
a formidable task, indeed, given the cunent widespread discrepancies in the wealth and other 
resources of both rural and urban school systems. 



6. A New Wave of Interest in InterorganizationaE Collaboration 

The final assumption we make here is that the merits of interorganizational collaboration will 
be more widely acknowledged by both local and state planners and decision makers as necessary 
not only for the improvement of the educational services of a local district, but perhaps as a vital 
condition for the continued survival of many systems. There is a consensus in the literature 
concerning factors that cause an organization to seek out or to be receptive to engaging in 
relations with another organization, and most of these seem to be present as we begin this new 
decade. In a recent article, Stephens (1988b) summarized these factors: 

• When the organization is faced with a situation of resource scarcity or other perceived 
need. 

• When the organizational leadership perceives the benefits to outweigh the costs. 

• When the organization has a comirx>n mission and perceives that attainment of its goals 
is more likely to be realized through interorganizational arrangements than by acting 
alone. 

• When there is a history of good relations, a positive view of the other, and both are in close 
geographic proximity. 

• When the organization can maintain its organizational identity. 

• When the organization members can maintain tiieir prestige and autiiority. 

• When the organization has few or no otiier alternatives (p. 14). 
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These seven care propositions represent a consensus of what Stephens regaided to be the best 
of the work done on interorganizational relations (Levin and White, 1961; Warren, 1967; 
Schermerhom, 1975; Van de Yen, 1976; Crandall, 1977; Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1980; Yin and Owdtney, 1981; and Rodgers and Whetten, 1982). The seven 
propositions also suggest what form of interdistrict relations is Likely to be most receptive to local 
school districts. 

However, as also proposed by Stephens in this same article, there is more to be said 
concerning the promotion of interorganizational arrangements of whatever type is decided on: 

One also needs to think about how best to implement this polirv choice, once the 
decision is made to promote its use and design configurations are agreed upon. 
While implementation considerations are implied in a number of the seven 
previously citedcorepropositions, directreference tothis issue hasreceived scant 
attention by specialists in the field. Therefore, what follows is one additional 
proposition that is directed to this important i>hase of public policy development 
This proposition in particular flows from my own study and observation of state 
and locid planning and implementation efforts to promote inteiorganizational 
arrangements that have extended over two decades: 

The successful implementation of widespread interorganizational ar- 
rangements is dependent upon a strategy of using state-induced external 
incentives to motivate local decision makers to seek out or be receptive 
to such efforts. 

Stephens goes on to note that state-induced incentives can take several forms. At a minimum, 
the state should: 

• Announce its policy commitment to promote interdistr? relations. 

• Develop and use planning guidelines t!tiat establish a c. jar rationale for the functional 
areas that lend themselves to sharing. 

• Establish criteria on the preferred interdistrict organizational configurations. 

• Provide financial incentives to promote interdistrict configuration, especially when this 
is coupled with the denial of monies in the state aid program for districts that persist in 
unilaterally expending state funds for programs in areas previously established as those 
lending tiiemselvss best to a form of interdistrict arrangement (pp. 14-15). 

To summarize then, it seems clear that local school district support for pursuing interdistrict 
collaboration is strong, and wUl remain so well into die future. It seems equally clear that the 
states will increasingly recognize the need to make use of this strategy to realize their policy 
goals. 
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Section Three 



MORE ADOPTIONS OF 
STATE NETWORKS OF EDUCATION 
SERVICE AGENCIES 



Our first conjecture about the future of the movement is that we anticipate another spuit of 
intense interest in the creation of new state netwoiks of education service agency (ES As) type 
organizati jns. We develop this position by first establishing the number of state netwoiks in 
existence at the close of the decade of the 1970s, and then cite what we believe were the major 
developments of the 1980s.' 



l^pes of ES As and Extent of Use 

At the beginning of the last decade, three basic forms of ES As were judged to be in place 
across the nation.' The three were based on a taxonomy developed by Stephens (1979) that 
utilized over 100 characteristics of all of the existing state networics then in place. The 
characteristics focused cn: how the networics were established; their governance arrangements; 
staffing features; programming patterns; fiscal support practices; and state education agency 
relationships. Emphasis was given to characteristics of tiie different types of service units that 
appeared to account for the complexities of the external environment under which the units 
functioned, tiieir noKxle of operation, and their products — all widely acknowledged objectives 
of taxonomic efforts of this type. 

Working definitions of die three basic types of ES As developed in this exercise were: 

Type A: Special District £SA 

A legally constimted unit of school government between the state education 
agency and a collection of local education agencies. This pattern or type of ES A 
appears to be supported by the view tiiat ES As should be established by die state, 
or the state and local education agencies acting in concert, to provide services to 
both the State Education Agency (SEA) andconstimentLocal Education Agencies 
(LEAs). Dominant characteristics are: 1) legal frameworic: tends to be structured 



* The louicM for die wibtumtid majority of die dii cm iioi» oonoeming ESA oigmizitkmil-itnicttiril pttenu evident 
prior to die 1980i reported here md in all tubteqaent sections is drawn from die ESA Study Series oonq>leted by 
Stephens (1979). 

' Each of die daree types of service units has its propoMRtt Old opponenu. One earlier attempt to establish die main 
aigumcntt advanced in siqipoftof or in oppoaidon to die dveebuic forms is provided by Stephens (1979b). 
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in legislation or SEA regulations; 2) governance: tends to be lay control; 3) 
programs and services: tends to be a mix of services for member LEAs and the 
SEA; and 4) fiscal: tends to be a mix of local, regional, state, and state/federal. 

TypeB: Regionalized SEA/ESA 

A regional branch of the state education agency. This pattern appears to be 
supported by the view that ESAs should be established as arms of the state to 
deliver services for die state education agency. Dominant characteristics are: 1) 
legal firameworic: tends to be structured in SEA regulation only; 2) governance: 
tends to be professional advisory only; 3)piDgnims and services: almost exclusively 
determined by SEA; 4) fiscal: almost exclusively state and/or state/federal. These 
units were fiurther subdivided into: those providing general services only; and 
those providing both administrative and general services. 

TypeC: Cooperative SEA 

A loose consortium of local education agencies. This pattern appears to be 
supported by the view that ESAs should be established by tWO or more local 
education agencies to provide services exclusively to members of the coopera- 
tive. Dominant characteristics appear to be: 1) legal framework: tends to be 
general (e.g., intergovernmental relations statutes); 2) governance: tends to be by 
representatives of numerous LEAs; 3) programs and services: almost exclusively 
determined by member LEAs; and 4) fiscal: almost exclusively local and stated 
federal. These units were further subdivided into those that were: multi-purpose 
(5 or more services), limited purpose (not more than 4 services), and those that 
were single purpose (Stephens, pp. 218-219). 

Stressed in the discussion of the taxonomy was that, while no pure systems were in existence, 
the three basic patterns could be discerned when the netwoilcs were viewed from the perspective 
of the four critical issues given prominence in the woddng definitions: their legal frameworks, 
the makeup of their governing boards, the determination and primary recipients of their programs 
and services, and their sources of funding. These features are suimnarized in Table 1 on page IS. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, 24 states had either a complete statewide system of one of the 
three basic forms of education service agency or a virtual statewide system — defined to mean 
that at least three-fourths of the local school districts in the state were included in a service region. 
Moiiiover, several states operated multiple networlcs of the same or different form side-by-side. 
The states having at least one network in 1979, the number of units in each state system, the year 
of their establishment, and the title of the units are shown 'n Table 2 on pages 16 and 17. 
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TABLE 1 

Dominant Patterns of T>pes of ESAs with Regard 
To Four Central Cliaracteristics 



Type of ESA 


Four Central Characteristics 


Legal Framework 


Governance 


Program and 
oervices 


Fiscal Support 


Type A: 

Special District ESA 


tends to bt highly 
structured in 
legislation and/or SEA 
regulations 


tends to be lay control 


tends to be determined 
by niemt)er LEAs and 
the SEA or by statute 


tends to be a mix of 
local, regional, state 
and state/federal 


Type B: 

Regionalized 

SEA/ESA 


tends to be structured 
in SEA regualtions 
only 


tends to be profes- 
sional advisory only 


tends to be ahnost 
exclusively 
determined by SEA 


tends to bt almost 
exclusively state and 
state/federal 


Type C: 

Cooperative ESA 


tends to be general 
(i.e., intergovern- 
mental legulations 
and statutes) and/or 
permissive legislation 


tends to be composed 
of representatives of 
member LEAs 


tends to be aknost 
exclusively 
determined by 
member LEAs 


tends to be almost 
exclusively local and 
state/federal 



Source : Major Policy Issues Surrowuiing the Education Service Agency Movement and a Proposed Research and Develotment Agenda 
(1979). BuftonsviUe, MD: Stephens Associates, p. 3. 
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TABLE 2 

Major Statewide Networks of ESAs, Year of Initial Establislifnent, 

And Status in 1979-80 and 1989-90 



state 


Htle of Units 


Year 
Initially 
Establshed 


Status 79-80«» 


Status 89-90 


NumlMr 
UnHsIn 
Network 


Designation 


III 


Designation 


Alaska 


Regional Resource Center 




5 


cooperative 






Arkansas 


Education Servfee Cooperatives 


1985 




0|J^^UII Ulal« 


IS 


l/UU|ICIaU Vv 


California 


Office of C6unty Siq>*t of Schools 


1859 


JO 




Cfi 

JO 


SpCvlol CUSL 




Boards of Cooperative Services 


1CKC 


17 




17 


vUU|ivi alive 


Connetlicut 


R^onal Educational Service Center 


wn 


ft 




6 


VUU|lvlllUVC 


Georgia 


cooperative fioiication oervice Agency 


ItOO 


16 


coonendve 


16 


sneciftl dXvSL 


Illinois 


coucBiWiuu service K^KJIIS 




5S 


spcctBl disL 


57 


regional. SEA 


Illinois 


Educational Service Center 


1985 






18 


special dist 


Indiana 


Education Service Center 


1973 


4 


cooperative 


8 


cooperative 


Iowa 


Area Education Agency 


1975 


15 


q)ecial dist 


15 


special dist 


LxMiisiana 


Regional Service Centers 


1988 






8 


regional. SEA 


Massachusetts 


Regional Education Center 


1966 


6 


regional. SEA 


6 


regional. SEA 


Massachusetts*^ 


Educational Collaboratives 


1966 


44 


cooperative 


32 


cooperative 


Michigan 


Intermediate School District 


1963 


58 


special dist 


57 


special dist 


Minnesota 


Educational Cooperative Service Unit 


1973 


9 


cooperative 


9 


cooperative 


New Jersey 


County Superintendent of Schools 


1906 


21 


regional. SEA 


21 


regional. SEA 


New Jersey 


Educational Improvement Center 


1977 


4 


regional. SEA 


1 





24 
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(continued) 



State 


Title of UnHs 


Year 
Initially 


Status 79-80<4 


Status 68-90 


Number 

LlnHs in 
Network 




Number 

1 InM A in 

Ulnlo III 

Network 


i/uoiy 1 f ciiiui 1 


NcwYoik^ 


Board of Cooperative Educational Services 


1948 


44 


special dist 


41 


special dist 


Nortli CBrolina 


Regional Education Center 


1971 


8 


r^kmal. SEA 


8 


regional SEA 


CMilo^> 


County Office of Education 


1914 


87 


special disc 


88 


qiectald^st 


Ohio 


Speciid Education Regional Resource Center 


1967 


16 


n^kmtd. SEA 


16 


r^ional. SEA 


Ohio 


Field Services Area COodinator 


1966 


13 


regional. SEA 


13 


regional. SEA 


Oklahoma 


Regional Education Service Center 


1974 


20 


regional. SEA 


21 


regional. SEA 


Oregon 


Education Service District 


1963 


29 


^ialdist 


29 


qiecial dist 


Pennsylvania 


InteimediateUnit 


1971 


29 


special dist. 


29 


iqiK^ialdist 


Texas 


Regional Educational Service Center 


1967 


20 


special dist 


20 


^ialdist 


Washington 


Educational Service District 


1965 


9 


qjecialdist 


9 


special dist 


West Virginia 


Regional Education Service Agency 


1972 


8 


cooperative 


8 


q)ecialdist 


Wisconsin 


Cooperative Education Service Agency 


1965 


19 


special disL 


12 


^ial dist 



Notes: a) Not statewide in scope; however, at least three-fourths of LEAs are included in a service region. 

b) Statewide in scope, l>ut city and exempted village school districts are excluded (slightly less than one-half of Ohio's 601 LEAs in 
1989-90). 

c) Data for 1979-80 status drawn from: Education Service Agencies: Status and Trends (1979). ESA Study Series Rqx«rt No. I. 
Buitonsville, MD: Stephens Associates, pp. 31-32. 
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Ms^or Developments in the 1980s 

Three new smtewide networks wereesmbUshedduring the 198()s while two system 
eliminated. The three new systems are: 

• The 15 education service cooperatives established in Arkansas in 198S that are classified 
at this rime as a cooperative ESA network. 

• The 18 new education service centers established in Illinois in 1985 that coexist witii the 
older education service regions but are classified as special district ES As. 

• The addition of several new education service centers in Indiana in the late 1980s, giving 
that state a virtual statewide system cf c ' ght cooperative ES As (a ninth and final center 
was planned to open in the 1990-91 school '> *ar,tiius establishing a statewide coverage). 

• The creation in Louisiana in 1988 of a statewide system of eightregional service centers 
sponsored by the state Jucation agency and, thus, classified as regionalized SEA/ES As 
(die senoce centers itplaced a network of eight regional staff development centers 
established early in die decade). 

Two previous state systems — the four education improvement centers in New Jersey and 
the network in Alaska — were phased, out in the decade. A thitd previously classified statewide 
system, die education service units in Nebiuka, no longer meets our definition of a statewide 
sysiem — even tiiough a majority of the 19 in operation 10 years are still in existence. The state 
legislature in that state enacted legisliation several years ago allowing local school systems to 
petition for exclusion from a service unit A relatively large number of local districts have 
exercised this option, dius pulling die number of loc% ;cies below our woridng definition of 
a vktxal statewide system (diat is, at least three-fouTui^ ; ^ lr'*4d units in a state must be included 
in a service region). 



A!!itidpated Developments in the 1990s 

The 19905 will likely see die education service agency concept adopted in a relatively large 
number of additional states. States most likely to consider die concept can be classified into sue 
ciitegories, diat together constitute what couU be viewed as a set of preconditions. Where two 
or more of these prsconditions are present in a single state, as diey fivquendy are, then the 
probability of state interest increases substantially: 

States widi large nonmetropolitan areas and without major topographical barriers diat 
hinder tmvel. 

States with large numbers of districts having small enrollments, particularly those states 
where die local districts are not now organized as countywide local systems. 
States akeady having some ESA type organizations, but not a complete or virtually 
complete netwoik. 

The existing few states widi a tradition of maintaining a imddle echelon unit of school 
government, usually a county office of education. 

States with well-organized, politically active, rural small school interest groups. 
States experiencing, or diose diat will soon likely experience, legal challenges to existing 
funding arrangements for education. 
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A number of states currently without a statewide network of education service agency type 
organizations that satisfy two or more of the preconditions cited above come quickly to mind. 
The three predominantly nonmetropolitan midwestem states of Kansas, Missouri, and South 
Dakota all have relatively large numbers of rural small districts that arc likely to experience 
increasing difficulty in maintaining quality instructional programs due to the prolonged stress in 
the agriculture and energy extraction industries. Another comparable midwestem state, 
Nebraska, that for many years maintained a virtual statewide system only to wimess inroads into 
the network in recent years, will likely recreate a new and much stronger state network as the 
complexities of improving the delivery of services in that state system of elementary-secondary 
education continue to be recognized. 

The two states of Utah and Main's also are anticipated to use the existing service agencies, 
presently limited in number, as a springboard for the creation of a statewide network. The three 
states of Arizona, Montana, and North Dakota, all presently operating county offices of 
education, are also prime candidates for the creation of a new system of ES As. A number, but 
not a majority, of die units in each of the three states presentiy ftmction in many ways as multi- 
purpose service uruts — providing programs to local school districts as well as serving as 
administrative agents for the state education agency. Moreover, legislative proposals to 
restructure the entire system of county offices to ESA type agencies have in the past been 
introducedin all three states. We foresee renewed efforts to do so in this decade and, fiuther, that 
these activities will be successful. The existing system of county offices, plus the presence of 
a limited tradition of some of the units in each state behaving as service uruts, provide useful 
building blocks for state planners pursuing this objective. 

Recent legislative action in Kentucky will create as yet an unspecific number of state-funded 
regional staff development centers throughoutthe Commonwealth (see A Guide to the Kentucky 
Education Reform Act of 1990). This initiative is an example of one of the legislative remedies 
to the precedent-setting 1989 Kentucky Supreme Court decision declaring the entut state school 
system unconstitutional (Rose v. The Council for Better Education, Inc., 1989) that was initiated 
by rural school interests in the state, originally as a fiscal challenge. It is anticipated that another 
southern state, Tennessee, having similar ''preconditions" (e.g., legal challenges toexisting state 
funding and an active rural school interest group) will also establish a form of education service 
agency as a partial solution to the need to enhance its service delivery system. 

In suimnary, we anticipate that 10 additional states will take action in this decade to create 
a state or virtual statewide system. This does not include our estimate of the redesign and rebirth 
of a state network in Nebraska. This will raise the number of states having one or more forms 
of an ESA in operation to 35 of the SO states, as shown in Hgure 1 on page 20.*° However, interest 
in the three basic types of ES As will continue to fluctuate, a topic we consider in the next section. 



'* This estimtte miy prove to be comen^ative. Other states to watch include Virginia, Mitsiisqipi, and New Mexico. 



FIGURE 1 



Anticipated States Having One Or More Statewide Or Virtual Statewide Systems Of ES As, 1999 
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Changes in the Types of ES As 

A number of changes in the types of ESAs occuned in the 1980s and we envision even more 
changes in the next 1990s. Changes in the mission of the networks in the 1980s were perhaps 
mos^ evident in: 

• The Georgia system, where the previous cooperative system should be reclassified as a 
speci al district primarily because the netwoik is deeolv en gaged in providing services for 
the state education agency alongside its traditional role of responding to service needs 
identified by constituent local districts. 

• The West Virginia system that has experienced the same pattern as is true of the Georgia 
nMMin^^ ntiH riing chmilH imw hft twfilasdfiftri from acnnperative networic to a special district 

network. 

• The niinois Educadon Service Regions, formerly labeled a marginal special district 
network, that now are more aligned with the dominant characteristics of a regionalized 
SEA/ESA. 

We anticipate that more of the existing cooperarive networks will be engaged increasingly 
in the peri^ormance of functions for the state and thus wiU be reclassified by the end of the decade. 
We also expect that all but two of the 10 new state networics that we forecasted will be foimed 
in the 1990s (Kentucky and Tennessee) will be asked to perform services for the state while 
simultaneously responding to local district needs. These then would be labeled special district 
networks. 

Thus, by the end of the 1990s, we anticipate that the special district fo/m of education service 
agency will continue to be the piedominant type operating in the country, as shown in Table 3. 
These units will have the twin mission of assisting local school districts, while simultaneously 
providing certain functions for the state education agency. 



TABLE 3 

Changes In The Number Of ES A Networks, 
By Type, 1979 - 1999 



Type of ESA 


1979-80' 


1989-902 


1999 


Type A: 






23 


Special District ESAs 


11 


13 


TypeB: 








Regionalized SEA/ESAs 


7 


8 


5 


TypeC: 






6 


Cooperative ESAs 


8 


6 



Souice: ■ Datt for 19794»itMui drawn fiom: £dw;atton5<rviceAf«icjcf; Aofw 

ESAStudySeiiMRqMrtNo.1. Bmtootvine, MD: Stqtew AModatci, pp. 31-32. 

* D»uforl9W-90dtnmfmm: ABrUfHistoryafSmt-Spenw 
SmFranciwo,CA: FarWestUbogtfwy fwEdacttioiiallUiegdiaidD^ 
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CHANGES IN 
STRUCTURAL FEATURES 



In the 1990s, there will be evident naovement in several important aspects of the structural 
features of the ESA networlcs. Changes will occur in their governance arrangements, m the 
number of units in a single state system, and iii the inclusion of all districts in a state in service 
units. 



Governance Arrangements 

With but one major shift, we discern no significant changes in ths dominant governance 
features of the ESAsduringthepast lOyears. The mnjofrity of special district networks continue 
tohave electedratherdian appointed boards. These systems also continue tomake use of a variety 
of election processes. While the majority still have dieir governing bodies elected by members 
of local district boards of education, both weighted voting procedures (based on student 
population) and equal voting procedures continue to be used A minority of networks of this type 
continue to use general election prcx:edures as the selection process, with both at-large and 
director-district plans used. 

The use of formal governing boards to assist in the management of the affairs of the 
neyinnnliyiid SEA/ES A networks continues to be mixed. Where tiiese boards exist, they tend to 
be appointed, although variations occur (for example, appointed by die chief state school officer 
nominated by local districts, or selected by die chief state school officer and state board of 
education). 

The cooTcrative networks also continue to follow patterns established in the early formative 
period of tiieir development A strong majority appointtiieirmembers from dieprofessional staff 
of member local districts, usually individuals formally designated by the governing board. 

The use of formally designated ex officio members to sit on and participate in the 
deliberations of an ESA governing body continues to be limited to the small number of 
cooperative networks that established die precedent at the time of dieir creation; tiiis usually waii 
aprescription in tiieir enabling legislation. In anujority of diese cases, die state education agency 
has the audiority to appoint one of its staff to senre in these ex officio capacities. 



Approaehing the Next MaUtmimn: EdMemioiialSerne*AgmeksmthtI990t 



The one new governance shift we see is the much wider practice of making use of a general 
advisory group composed of consumers of the services of the agencies, and the granting to tiiese 
groups a much more significant review authority over budget and program decisions. It is tme 
that the m^ty of special district and cooperative networks created prior to the 1980s main- 
tained from theirinception a general advisory body composed of lepiesentatives of local districts. 
Thesereptesentatives usually were the superintendents of schools. Whilemany of these advisory 
boards were required in tiie enabling legislation, others were created voluntarily. The trend we 
detect, while still not a universal practice, is tiie requirement tiiat tiie agencies maintain and 
expand tiie role of such groups. Moreover, it appears that many more ESAs have voluntarily 
moved in this direction, and have done so in the absence of legislative or regulatory mandates. 

Finally, the use of functional advisory groups to assist in the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of specific programs and services, while always widely practiced, appears to be even 
more extensive. Elaborate processes for engaging the consumers of specific programs and 
services are in place in many ESAs and tiiese clearly exceed federal or state compliance 
requirements (for example, in vocational education and programs for tiie disabled). It is probable 
tiiat what i-.ems to be a new norm in a substantial number of ESAs of all types wiU be firmly 
established in tiie 1990s. 



Reductions in the Number of Units in a Single State System 

The second major structural change evident in the decadeof tiie 1980s was tiie state-initiated 
or planned reduction of tiie number of units in three of tiie special district networks. The 19 
cooperative education service centers operating in Wisconsin at the begiiming of the decade were 
reduced to 12 in 1984. The 58 intermediate units in Michigan in 1980 were reduced to 57 early 
in tiie decade. In 1989, tiie Iowa legislature directed tiie state education agency to develop a plan 
for tiie reduction of tiiat state's 15 area education agencies to no fewer than four or no more tiian 
12. The recommendation of tiie state boardof education, yet tobe actedon by tiie state legislature, 
is to reduce tiie number of units to 12 (see Iowa's AEAs: Foundation for the Future, 1989). 

These three examples of reductions no r'oubt reflect tiie perceptions of state leaders tiiat 
periodic realignments of the geographic boundaries of the networks is important to tiie continued 
viability of the systems. All three states have experienced significant population losses for most 
of tiie pastquarterof acentuty in tiieir large nonmetropolitanregions. Moreover, each of tiie tiiree 
systems was initially created by restructuring an existing middle echelon unit of school 
government, the county office of education. In some cases, tiie original geographic boundaries 
of the networks no doubt rqnesented political compro m ises that are ordinarily necessary in 
governmental reform efforts of this type. The realignments in tiie three states may in part reflect 
the perceived need to revisit these earlier decisions, and tiie changing demographics of tiie state 
provided a significant rationale for doing so. 
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We anticipate & continuation of efforts to reexamine the existing configuration of the state 
networks in a relatively large number of states where the number of units might be unsupportable 
from the standpoint of either the effectiveness or the cost of service delivery. When making 
realignment decisions, states will no doubt consider, as they have in the past, a large number of 
educational factors, such as the number of local school districts, public school enrollment size, 
travel time in hours from the service agency to a majority of the local districts to be served, and 
presence of a public postsecondary institution. They also would weigh other important planning 
factors, including coterminous boundaries with other substate regional public service providers; 
and coterminous boundaries with regtonal economic, social, and cultural centers. 

Most Important Criteria. In most instances, we believe the realignments will increasingly 
weight heavily three major criteria: 

• A nmritniim travel time from the service center to amajority of local districts to be served 
by the unit (with an outer limit of approximately 60 to 90 minutes). 

• A nuMrimiitn population of Students (in the range of approximately 30,000 to 40,000 in 
more sparsely populatedregions, and 50,000 to 75,000 in more densely populated areas), 
or a minimum number of local school districts (in the range of 20 to 25 districts). 

• Coterminous boundaries with other regional public service providers (that ordinarily are 
or will be based on important regional economic, social, or cultural centeredness or 
regional ethos). 

The iphasis on what will likely be a combination of these criteria will reflect rough 
allegiance to the old planning axiom, "form should follow function." For exanq)le, the 
anticipated prominence on nv»«*mum travel time reflects the position that there ordinarily exists 
apoint beyond which constiments of a service unit or staff of die service agency cannot or should 
not be required to travel in order to receive or provide a service efficiently or effectively. The 
likely increased attention to be given to a minimmn smdent peculation base or local school 
district base is in part a recognition that there is a minimal critical mass of one or the other that 
is essential for the economical provision of services. The optional use of a m i n im u m number of 
local school districts is in part a recognition that the blending of diverse districts is enriching for 
both the districts and the staff of the service unit The increased focus on aligning the boundaries 
of a service unit coterminous with those of other regional public service providers reflects the 
clear move underway across the nation to pronotote greater coordination between education and 
other human service agencies. 

The technology is well established to blend die fiequendy competing criteria tiiat we suggest 
will be given renewed attention in the efforts to redesign existing networks. For example, die 
previously mentioned Iowa reorganization proposal used a computer program that permitted the 
timely and exact testing of die benefits and costs of a large number of variables against a list of 
an equally large number of priorities. This capability permitted die state education agency 
steering committee charged with die responsibility of recommending a plan to test any number 
of alternatives and no doubt greaUy enhanced the quality of its decision-making processes." 



" The oonqxiur nnndationi for die Iowa AEA ictlnicturing projea woe done at the Public Pblicy Center. The 
Univenity of lowi, Iowa City. The qxdfic profmn tued was the Locational Analym Syitem developed by the 
Center. 
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Anticipated Inclusion of All Districts in a Service Unit 

One of the truly unfortunate decisions made in the creation of the netwoiks in a handful of 
states was to either exclude certain classes of local districts from membership in an education 
service agency (as is the case in New York and Ohio), or allow certain classes — usually systems 
with large enroUments — to be designated as a service unit (as is the case in Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania). Though probably required in the compromises necessary to either establish the 
initial networks or save tiiem fmm subsequent attack by (usually) large urban district interests, 
we say these decisions were unfortunate for several reasons. 

On the one hand, the exclusion of the large urban districts no doubt contributes to the further 
isolation of these districts from other metropolitan area districts. It weakens the service unit's 
ability to demonstrate its capacity to affect the quality of programming for large numbers of 
students in the excluded urban systems. Impoitandy , it also denies the service unit an opportunity 
to address equity issues that are so evident in most metropolitan regions. As a result, die entire 
state system of elementary-secondary education in the few states where exclusions are in place 
is without an importantresource in the pursuit of both quality and equity for the total state system 
of schools. 

We anticipate an end to these practices in the 1990s due to the convergence of several 
developments, including: 

• The new aggressiveness of the courts to broaden thedefinition of equality of educational 
opportunity (as in thecase of die Kentucky SuprenoeCburt's 1989 decision in Rose v. The 
Council for Better Education, Inc.). 

• The 1990 U.S. Supreme 0>urt decision in Missouri v. Jenkins, giving seemingly 
unprecedented power to federal judges to order local officials to increase property taxes 
to finance school desegregation in Kansas Qty. The principle established here is that the 
federal courts can order judicial financial renames where local and state governments fail 
to fulfill their constitutional requirements. 

Recent legislative action in Ohio makes it possible for the 88 county school systems in that 
state to enter into service agreenaents with previously excluded city and exetnpted village 
districts. This legislative initiative was generally supported by all interests — rural, large city, 
and state alike. We believe it will be replicated in the remaining few states that still legislatively 
preclude a meaningful interface between their service agencies and all local districts. 

But renooval cf legal barriers to relationships between ES As and large urban districts, though 
an absolute precondition to long-term cooperation, is only part of the issue. Engaging the two 
in programmatic activities that will serve the needs of lar^e urban school systems is quite another 
matter.*^ We discuss the anticipated direction diese programmatic activities will take in section 
six. 



" PMteCbrotodetcribemESA'iiRDfnBnmaticrelAdoiiihqMwj^ 
gubject of two explotttay itudiet Ihit ipniisd nearly 20 yean, tfaui providing nme evidenoe of die nature of these 
felationil^N (Stephens, 1969; and Cappk, 1988). Both explcratoiy studies concluded that the interface was meager 
in most instances. 
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Elimination of Multiple Networks in a Single State 

The final change that we anticipate in the structure of state networks concerns the past 
practices of several states to maintain multiple statewide or virtual statewide systems of different 
f omis of ES As side-by-side, fllinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio are viewed to be most extensively 
engaged in this strategy (see Table 2 on pages 16 and 17). 

• 

We anticipate states to discontinue this practice and base our estimation on several points. It's 
evident that the state must increasingly devote its energies to strategic planning for the state 
school systenL This, and the state's further responsibility for the design of broad frameworks for 
the implementation of plans to achieve its strategic goals, are perhi^s the most important roles 
the state can phiy in improving the quality of education in the state system. The operation by the 
state of regional delivery systems can seriously divert the attention, energies, and resources of 
the state from these leadership roles. 

It is for reasons such as these that we believe that Illinois and Ohio will phase out their 
regionalized operations, reverting major responsibility for services provided by these units 
instead to their existing special district netwoiks. The situation in Massachusetts, the third state 
where multiple networks have existed for some time, represents a more difficult transition. 
Because of state budgetary concerns, the state education agency has already made plans to reduce 
its existing six regional branches. However, it does not appear feasible to readily shift many of 
the services formeriy provided by the regional centers to die existing educational collaboratives 
in the state. 

As already noted. New Jersey operated a dual system from the mid- 1970s to the early 1980s, 
only to drop support for its four educational improvement centers. The state has a seemingly large 
number of both state-operated and local/county-operated delivery systems. Some of these are 
statewide in scope. We do not venture a position on what is likely to occur in this state where, 
at least historically, reaching a consensus about a preferred delivery system seems to be 
inordinately difficult 
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Section Five 



ANTICIPATED EXPANSION OF 
THE PRIMARY MISSION 



Changes in the prunaiy mission of state systems of ES As in our view will represent the most 
significant transfonnation in the movement in the 1990s. This is especially so for the majority 
of iyecial district netwnricsimd.toalesserextentforflnim>bef of the cooperative netwf^^ 

identifying what we believe will be the added dimensions of the mission of these two types of 
units, a brief review is provided of both the original as well as the present expectations for the 
networks. 



The Original and Current Expectations 

The formal charters of virtually all of the networks included goals intended to: 

• Inqnove the educational opportunities in the schools of the state, with rural districts 
frequently singled out as primary concerns. 

• Improve the equality of education in regions of the state, with services to handicapped 
children frequentiy given special prominence. 

• Improve the quality of education in the schools of the state. 

• Promote cooperation among local school districts. 

• Provide those services desired by local districts. 

While these goals continue to be common, even for the newly created systems, we discem 
a clear, yet subtie and frequently unstated, additional intent in die expectations of nuuiy for the 
networks. In essence, more of the networks have moved into the mainstream of the overarching 
priorities of the state system of elementary-secondaiy education. More of the networics, 
particularly special districts, are now deeply engaged in providing a set of core programs and 
services that relate more direcdy to statewide priorities Uian was true in the beginning of the 
1980s. 

A number of factors have no doubt contributed to tins relatively new predisposition for states 
to either mandate (or provide significant incentives for) an ES A netwcok to engage itself more 
in die priorities of the state system. Qearly one factor would be the massive school reform 
movementof the 1980s. This movement touched virtually all states and precipitated die need for 
a viable delivery system to implenaent expanded state requirements. What many state and local 
decision makers apparentiy discovered was that they already had available a network to do so. 
In many instances, the networics had a proven history of being capable of stepping into the breach 
and providing assistance in meeting the new priorities. 
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The New Dimensions of an Expanded Mission 

We anticipate that the mission of a number of the networks will expand in two different ways: 

• An expansion of a number of the long-term, traditional roles played by the networks. 

• The addition of new expectations for the netwoiks. 

An overview of our position on these two types of expansions is provided in Figure 2. We 
envision that in an increasing number of states, the netwoiks will be asked to expand their 
traditbnal roles. In addition to equalizing educational opportunity, improving the quality of 
educational programming, and providing technical assistance/capacity building, they will have 
three new roles: 

• To achieve the cost-effective delivery of new priorities of the state system of schools. 
- To serve as a steward of information. 

• To assist in coalition building. 

We discuss our vistas of these new dimensions of the mission of the ESA networks in the next 
section. 
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FIGURE 2 

Anticipated New Multiple Dimensions 
Of The Mission Of ES As 



Carry ajzomfizesponsibility for 
equalizing educational opportunity in 
the state system 



Carry amajoiiesponsibility for 
enhancing die quality of education in 
the state system 



Anticipated 

**New" 
Pressures 



Carry a prime responsibility for promoting 
technicid assistance/capacity building in 
the state system 



Carry amaioiresponsibility for the 
cost-effective delivery of new priorities 
of the state system 



Carry aiajmfiiesponsibility to serve as 
the information custodian and 
processing center in a substate region 



Carry axQjmfiTesponsibilitjr for coalition 
building among and between the 
education community and other human 
services providers 



Souree: AdqHed)&oniS(q)hens.EJR.(1989). ABrief History of StateSponsoredlnterdistrict 
Coordination. SanErancisco.CA: Far Westl^abotatoryforEducational Research and 
Development 
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Section Six 



A MORE FOCUSED YET EXPANDED 
PROGRAMMING PROFILE 



As in the earlier sections, we start our discussion with a review of the major programming 
patterns of ESAs at the begiiming of the 1980s and also review what appeared to be the primary 
rationale used by decision makers for each profile we describe. We then establish what strikes 
us as the most important transformations to have occurred This is followed by a number of 
observations about the future patterns of programming that we envision flowing from the 
extended mission of ESA networks described in Section Five. 



Earlier Patterns 

In the past, ESA netwoiks provided a full array of programs and services. A frequently used 
classification system organizes ESA activities into five major categories: 

• Direct instroctional services to students enrolled in public LEAs. 

• Instructional support services to staff of public LEAs. 

• Management services to LEAs. 

• Services for the state education agency. 

• Services to nonpublic schools (Stephens, 1979, p. 13). 

At the beginning of the decade, the profile of programs and services offered by a state network 
clearly varied among the three basic types of systems (special district ESAs. lygionalized SEA/ 
ESAs. cooperarive ESAsV Programs and services also varied among the individual units of a 
single state network of whatever type basedon such considerations as the area served (metropoli- 
tan or nonmetropolitan), whether or not the unit was essentially created as a single-purpose or 
comprehensive agency, and other variables. 

When taken as a group, clear patterns were evkient The most prominent programming 
features tended to center on: conqnehensive programs for exceptional chiklren, comprehensive 
educational media programs and services and curriculum de^'elopment, staff development, 
vocational/ technical education, data processing and, in the case of special district ESAs, pio- 
grams and services for the state education agencies. 
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However, dififerences in the type and conqmehensiveness of programs between the three 
types of units were evident when die activities of the units are grouped according to die five 
categories of services. For example, die special district ESA units tended to have die most 
comprehensive services with regaid to: 

• Direct instructional services to students enrolled in public LEAs (i.e., education of pupils 
widi handicapping conditions, vocational-technical education, adult education, bilingual 
education, general academic instruction, giftedAalented, migrant education, and pupil 
personnel services). 

• Instructional support services (i.e., pupil diagnoses/prescription, curriculum services, 
media and library services, and professional staff development). 

• A range of management services (le., data processing). 

• A range of services for die state education agency. 

• A range of services for nonpublic {Schools. 

Few regionalized SEA/ESAs offen:d direct instructional services to smdents enrolled in 
public LEAs. Prominent in the activities of these units at the beginning of the decade were: 
research and development services, planning services, and selected management services. 

Cooperative RS A units tended to concentrate on: direct instructional services, especially die 
education of children widi handicapping conditions; indirect instmctional services, especially 
media and library and professional stdf development; and a limited range of management 
services, most typically centralized purchasing. 

Itisalsoimportantto establish whatappears to be die primary rationale used by state andlocal 
decision makers in arriving at the earlier dominant programming patterns. The patterns tended 
to be reflections of a (albeit rough) consensus concerning the use of certain criteria for the 
allocation of functions. The program initiatives assumed by the units ordinarily were the result 
of the need for one or more of the following: 

• A high degree of staff specialization (as in, for example, cuiriculum development). 

• A high degzee of specialization of facilities andequipment (as in, for example, vocational/ 
technical education). 

• Substantial start-up and operating costs for services (as was the case for data processing 
10 years ago) diat generally were beyond die means of an individual local system or diat 
could be more efficiendy offered when the resources of two or more dstricts were 
combined. 

• A minimal student population in order to offer quality programs widi efficiency (as in, 
for example, programs for exceptional children) (Stephens, 1974). 



I^nds in the 1980s 

Many of the dominantprogrammingpattems have heldformuch of die decade, butdierehave 
been some changes. While not laige in number, these changes nonetheless arc significant: 

• States increasingly have specified a core of services that all of the units in a state network 
must provide. One of die implications here is diat states are insisting diey have a voice 
in defining how die ESAs implement dieir ftequendy stated mission of "improving die 
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equality of educational opportuiiities/' or in the equally common expectation that a 
network "improve the quality of education." 

• While the vast majority of the networics have always been deeply engaged in staff 
development, these activities more than likely consume a much hi^er percentage of the 
resources of most units than was true 10 years ago (Nature and Extent of Educational 
SennceAgencylrwoJvementinStcifDevehpmmServicestoLocalSchoolSyste^ 

• Cooperative purchasing has also become one of the major commitments of an ever 
increasing number of networks. 

• Several of the networks have been assigned a role in new, state-initiated, local school 
district accreditation programs — a practice virtually unheard of a decade ago. 

• Qosely related, yet different £tom the shift toward a core of services cited above, is the 
apparent movement by many ESAs to no longer take literally their frequent charge to 
"provide all diose services requested by constituent LEAs." Trying to respond to all 
requests had led many ES A networks to offer a smorgasbord of programs and services, 
with many of questionable value. Now many of the networiis are attempting to offer 
programs and services that are more in the mainstream of educational practice. 

There's one other observation concerning the programming of ESAs that's important to note 
here: the continued practice of most, but not all, of the ESAs serving metropolitan areas to have 
viruially no interface with the large urban school district in their service region. This vacuum is 
in many ways beyond the control of an individual ES A. Indeed, as noted previously, in se\'eral 
states the largest urban districts are either excluded from participation or have themselves been 
designated as anESA (The latter is a contradiction on a scale too large to dojustice to in comments 
here!). 



Anticipated Changes the 1990s 

In the preceding section, we predict an expansion in the mission of ESAs in the 1990s. This 
is especially so for the special district type agencies that we also expect will become the dominant 
form of ES A. And this is true for cooperative forms, as well. The expansion we see occurring 
will call for these two types of service units to be engaged increasin^y in diose activities that 
contribute to one or more of s» overarching strategic goals of the state system of schools: 
equalizing educational q>portunity, enhancing the quality of education, providing needed 
technical assistance/ciq)adty-bmlding,pronK)tingthecost-«fifecti^ 

the collection and use of viud information on the condition of education, andpromoting coalition 
building among and between the education community and other human services providers." 

Discussed below are our views concerning the future programming patterns of service units 
that reflect this expanded mission. Though we anticipate a contmuation of a number of past 
dominant programming patterns, the new activities clearly represent a new s^proach for 
education service agency type organizations. 



*> WentiiniiethitdieprograRuninieniphuisindiefewt^^ 
ooatmueioitrmitafiFdevekqnMmiridthepioviikm >ftodiiiicalanUtf^ to local ■chooldis&ktf.esp^^ 
flKwe mu where die ittte hi undwttkiBi major ichool improvement iaitlativef. 
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We have organized the discussion in these three sequential steps: 

• We first cite a list of new educational priorities that both state and local educational 
communities will confront this decade. Seven categories of priorities, each with multiple 
features, are highlighted 

• We then establish the anticipated major programming activities of ESAs. These 
incorporate both the most prominent, continuing prior patterns, along with those features 
of the new priorities where we believe the ESAs will be a significant actor. 

• Finally, we examine the anticipated nature of ES A involvement in the multiple phases of 
program development in light of the size of enrollment of constituent LEAs. This 
exercise in particular permits us to establish a degree of discrimination in our assessments 
not possible by merely listing the Ukely themes of ESA programs and services. 
Moreover, it facilitates drawing important distinctions in the expected role of the ESAs 
that serve in metropolitan regions and of those that function in predominantly rural areas. 



The New Priorities 



We foresee no pause in the recent, accelerated pressure in the policy communities for the 
continued strengthening of public education. Nor do we perceive the courts becoming less 
insistent that equity considerations be paramount in the design of educational programming. 
Presented in Table 4 is our list of the new educational priorities of the decade — those efforts that 
will shape the direction and form of the debate about how best to improve public education. We 
say "new," though it will be noted that many of the priorities have already begun in earnest. 

It could be argued that our list of new priorities is incomplete, too coniprehensive to be 
attainable, or flawed in some other way. The list, like other features of this essay, obviously 
reflects our world view. Nonetheless, we feel confident that the priorities cited would be included 
on most lists of this type. There seems to be little debate that the characteristics of effective 
schools, as depicted in the research, will continue (albeit roughly in many instances) to drive the 
school excellence movement'^ And while the direction of the movement to establish a more 
sophisticated student performance accountability system is still unfolding, there seems to be litde 
argument that the centerpiece of these new state efforts will be the three dimensions cited: 
comprehensive assessment programs, more comprehensive accreditation standards, and the use 
of sanctions against poorly performing schools.'' 

Further, the inclusion of the six recentiy adopted national goals for education would seem to 
be an unquestioned decision, as is our choice for the addition of the two major sldUs that are 
required for success in the infcmnation age societjr^e are fast becoming. Special interest groups. 



** TheiUgenenlFropoiitioMdteddnwheavQyfitMntetyi^^ 
over 100 rctevdi studies on eCfective schools, u well u the one developed by die Nordiwest Regionsl Educstionil 
Laboritory(1984). 

It is of course much too eiriy lo know widi confidence sU of die major featunt diat the student pcrfonnsnce 
•ccountabilitymovementis likely to include. What doee seem ceitsin is diatoonq»ehensivepropan>swiD be installed 
in die states. The dnee features cited hen seem to be inchided in most state pioposals or di^ 
implemented in die states. 
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TABLE 4 

Anticipated New Education Priorities Of The 1990s 



i^onunucu siresss un ui 
Effective Schools 

• school-site management 

• instructional leadership 

• curriculum development 

• staff development 

• parental involvement 

• recognition for academic excellence 


Stress on Requirements of and 
Information Age Society 

• infcmnation processing skills 

• sKiiis in uie use oi compuieis 


Continued Emphasis on Special 
Populations of Students 

• me nanoicappea 

• the at-risk 

• the gifted 

• vocational/technical 


Stress on National Goals for Education 

• early childhood education 

• increased high school graduation rates 

• competency in English, history, and 
geography 

• cxtraordinaiy competency in science 
and math 

• drug-free and violence-free schools 

• adult Uteracy 


Stress on Distant Learning Technologies 

• for direct instruction of students 

• for staff development 


Stress on School-Interorganizational 
Relations 

• school-other human services providers 

• school-other community services 

• school-postsecondary institutions 


More Sophisticated Student Performance 
Accountability System 

• student performance assessments 

• school/district accreditation standards 

• sanctions against poor performance 



the policy communities, as well as the courts (in the case of handicapped students) are not likely 
to be less aggressive in the future regarding the promotion of programs for the three special 
populations of students cited. 

The inclusion of an emphasis on distant learning technologies is another one of the priorities 
that seems unquestionable. To date, the value of both non-interactive and interactive audio and 
video technologies tends to be limited to their utility in rund schools. We believe distant learning 
technologies have equal potential in both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas and thus have 
cited technology as apriority. Thefinalof newprogrammingprioritiesof school districtrelations 
with other human services providers and with postsecondary institutions, is being argued for 
increasingly and will likely gamer widespread political support in the decade.^^ 



'* There it voltaninoui Utentun on the need for nd dai^^ 
educational oommunity and odier human aeivioes providen. One of die moat recent excellent eaaays on the subject 
u provided by Cunnin|ham (1989). 
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Anticipated M^or Programming of ESAs 

In Tabic 5, wc highlight what wc think wiU be the major thrusts of ES A programming in the 
1990s. In this part of the exercise, we use the five categories of traditional ES A programming 
and place within these categories both the major past, continuing practices along with most, but 
not all, of the features of the new education priorities. 

As established in the overview, wc expect ESAs to not only continue to provide direct 
instructional services for special populations of students previously targeted by the courts as 
warrantirg special consideration (such as the handicapped), but to do so for new special 
populations as well (the gifted in science and math, pre-kindergarten, school-age, adults). 
Similariy, we envisbn an expansion of the ESA role in an area in which tiiey have always been 
active — providing instructional support services to both public LEAs and nonpublic schools in 
their service region. The new emphasis of service centers in this category will be related to the 
recendy formulated national goals of education (that is, curriculum development in the fields of 
English, history, and geography; requirements of the infonnation age society: along with the 
continued stress on staff development). 

The 1990s will also see ESAs playing an important, though limited, role in the development 
of more comprehensive, state >itiated student performance accountability systems, classified 
hoc as an example of a manageim it support service to public LEAs. ESA activity in this new 
priority is likely to center on administration of the programs, analysis of the results of the 
assessments, and assisting local districts in charting their organizational response. We see no 

support for anextensiveESAinvolvementin the two other anticipated centeipieces of the student 
performance accountability movement (school or district accreditation standards, and the 
levying of sanctions against poorly perfomung schools or districts). We alsL< fully expect that 
ESAs will become the lead organizations in substate regions in the initiation, organization, and 
facilitation of the closer interface among and between education and other human services 
providers. Doing so would be consistent with their anticipated new mission to purse this new 
state strategic goal.^^ 

The major direct services that ESAs are anticipated to perfom for state education agencies 
will concentrate on essential tasks needed by the state to phin, implement, and evaluate priorities 
of the state system of schools. Operationally, this suggests that the state will make extensive use 
of its statewide networks ofESAs for planning state initiatives; forbuildingcapacity in the state 
system to enhance the implementation of state initiatives; and for the collection and analysis of 
data on the condition of education in geographic isgions of the state. 



"bmeaiUer|riflMwritimovflradecKleago,SttplieM(1977)infldflduc^ 
logicd lole u one of the key qMkoqimmi and advoca^ 

•traifthsduttMnrioeunUoouMlRteilodiiBtukdtedf^ Hk rationale given ipeciil 

emphuii for thia position included: (l)tteie|!kmaliiiiititt}i)^^ 

a conqnchemive arecwide perqiective; (2) m effeeiive regional unit hai the requiaiie critical mm of plaining and 
piogrannning expertise and reaouroes to excreiM a leadcrahip role in regional planning: and (3) dnough in com- 
prehensive programming nix, an effective regional inut tntpmity ha* established linlcages with numerous regional 
healdi, welfare, nd social agendes in the pubUc md private aectors, Bid with odier governmental 
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TABLE 5 

Anticipated Major Programming Tlirusts Of ESAs In Tlie 1990s 





Origin 


Onntini tfiition 


New 




of Past 




Practices 


MCUVIiy 


Direct Instructional Services to Public LEA Studimts 






• programs for the handicapped 


X 


X 


• programs for the at-risk student 




X 


• programs for the gifted in science and math 




X 


• vocational/kechnical programs 


X 


X 


• eaily childhood education programs 




X 


• use of distam learning technologies for instruction 




X 


• adult literacy 




X 


Instructional Support Services to PuUec LEAs 






• general curriculum developmem 


X 


X 


• curriculum developmem in English, history, 






geography 




X 


• infonnation processing skills 




X 


• skills m the use of computers 




X 


• media and library 


X 


X 


• parental invohrement 




X 


• recognition for academic excellence 




X 


• general stafif development 


X 


X 


• use of distam learning technologies in 






staff development 




X 


* skills in instnictional leadership 




X 


• increased high school graduation rates 




X 


Management Scrvto to Public LEAs 






• cooperative purchasing 


X 


X 


• dataprocessing 


X 


X 


• student perfonnanoe assessment 




X 


• coonlinaticn of school-other human 






services providers 




Y 

mm 


• coordination of school-other community services 




X 


* coordination of sdiool-poissecondaiy institutions 




X 


Services for the State Education Agency 






• primarily planning and coordhuition, technical 






assistanoe/capacity-building, and infonnation 






custodian 


X 


X 


Services for Nonpublic Schools 






• primarily in the instructional support services 


X 


X 
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The nature of ES A involvement in the priorities overviewed in Table 5 will of course vaiy 
with the differing contexmal networic features, as well as with the traditions of the several states. 
However, one fairly consistent principle that is likely to hold in any state in tb^ fumre is that a 
number of the ESA roles wiU continue to differ according to the enrollment sizes of constituent 
LEAs. We address this subject next 



Anticipated Nature of Involvement 

We use a combination of two ^proaches here in an attempt to provide an ovendew of how 
we envision the nature of involvement of ESAs in the new progranmiing profile previously 
outlined In this pan of the exercise, we use five reasonably conventional enrollment size 
categories: 

• Very small Qess tiian 1,000) 

• Small (1,000 to 4,999) 

• Medium (5,000 to 9,999) 

• Large (10,000 to 24,999) 

• Very large (25,000 or more). 

Our position is that the nature of ESA involvement in the programming thrusts envisioned 
for die 1990s will vary appreciflblv according to the critical variable of the size of enrollment of 
constituent LEAs in a service region, as it has in the past To clarify the changing nature of ESA 
involvement we use a concepmal model of program development that holds that most programs 
of any size or complexity ordinarily consist of a number of conventional phases, particularly the 
following: 

• Ftogram advocacy phase 

• Program needs assessment phase 

• Program planning phase 

• Provision of technical assistance/capacity-building phase 

• Program administration phase 

• Program finance phase 

• Program evaluation phase. 

An overview of how we envision the interplay between the size of enrollment variable and 
. the seven selected phases of program development is provided in Figure 3, widi the program 
phases representing die vertical axis and die size of enrollment die horizontal axis. 

We anticipate diat an ESA will serve in two opacities: 

• Provide the main focus of efiforts in its service region for the adoption of virmally all of 
the program initiatives. It wiU do diis by coordinating public interest programs (its 
program advocacy role), based in part on its completion of comprehensive smdy of the 
region (its program needs assessment role). 

• As the first-line extonal evaluator of many of the program initiatives for all districts in 
its service region (to be supplemented by periodic diiid-party evaluations). 
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FIGURE 3 

An Overview Of The Anticipated Nature Of ESA Involvement 
In The Conventional Phases Of Program Development 



V 

I 



i 



Program 
Advocacy 



Program 

Needs 

Assessment 



Program 
Planning 



Pro-am Technical 

Assistance/Capacity 

Building 



Program 

Administration 

(selected) 



Program 

Finance 

(selected) 



Program 
Evaluation 







Very 
Small 



Small Medium Large 



Very 
Large 



Size of Enrollment of Constituent LEAs 

l^g£m& Medium* approximately S,(XX)- 9,999 

Very Small « less than 1,000 Large « approximately 10,000 - 24,999 

Small « qiproximately 1,000 - 4,999 Very Large « 25,000 or more 



SfiUBSl Adopted from Stephens. EJ(. (1989). ABriefHistoryofStateSponsoredliaerdistrici 
Coordination. SanFrancisco.CA: FarWestLaboratoiyforEducationalResearchand 
Developmem. 
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The remaining programming profiles envisioned for an ESA will vaiy according to the size 
of enrollment of member local districts. We foresee an ESA being deeply engaged in die planning 
phase and providing technical assistance/capacity-buildingformany of the program priorities for 
the veiy small and small enrollment size districts (those enrolling less than 5,000 smdenis). This 
is likely to be especially trae of program areas that require a high degree of technical competency 
ordinarily not present in a single district, or where the technical aspects of the successful 
implementation of a program priority are reasonably universal and not overly sensitive to 
differences among local districts. 

Moreover, we see an ESA being the administrative unit for a number of the program 
initiatives that require either a critical mass of students to be operated cost-effectively, or a high 
degree of staff or facility specialization to offer a high quality service. These major program 
considerations become especially inqxntant for the smaller enrollment size districts. We also 
perceive numerous simations where an ESA will actually serve as the administrative agency for 
an entire, especially small (usually rural) school district The service unit would provide all of 
the instructional and management support services working directiy with the local governing 
board and a teacher-administrator who would provide on-site leadership and coordination. 

The next phase of program development included in the approach we use here to establish 
the nature of ESA involvement in the priorities we anticipate for the 1990s has to do with the 
financing of the initiatives. We discuss this phase in the next section. 
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Section Seven 
NEW AND MORE DEFINITE FUNDING 



With the advent of a new, more focused ESA oussion — and the more importantrole of ES As 
in providing programs and services that are direcdy tied into the priorities of the state system — 
will come new and more definite revenues for the ESA networks. We develop this theme by first 
briefly reviewing trends we discern at the beginning and ending of the 1980s. Our estimations 
of pattems that are likely to unfold in the 1990s also include a profile of aspects of three existing 
state funding arrangements (those in Iowa, Georgia, and Washington), features of which might 
well become the norm in other states. 



wereevidentatthebeginningofthedecade. rrhft«»yinnflli7#iri SF. A/R S A systems wereandcontinue 
to be essentially state-funded programs.) We call attention to the following as being particularly 
significant 

Only five of the state networks in the late 1970s had taxing authority and, in all cases, 
substantial limitations on this authority were in place. Four of the five were special district types 
(California, Iowa, Michigan, and Oregon). The Nebraska system, then chssified as a cooperative 
network, was the only state in this category having the ability (also very limited) to levy a tax in 
support of the agencies' administration, including facilities, operations, and services. 

While a majority of each of the two classes of agencies relied on a common set of revenue 
sources, the two differed in the percentage of fiscal support from each. The special district 
networks tended to receive a much higher percentage of their revenues from state sources than 
did the cooperative types, as is to be expected. Coopenitive networks tended to rely more on 
federal monies than did special district systems. Both were similariy dependent on the same 
approximate percentage of revenues from local sources, such as that which would come from 
service contracts or service assessments. 

A variety of variables were used in state aid formulas in support of the networks of both types. 
Many of ihe networks received state funds for the administrative costs of operating the units. The 
most coflunon feature of state funding arrangements, however, was the provision of state aid 
based on student participation in specific programs. Only a few of the state formulas incorporated 
factors diat gave prominence to either the wealtii or die effort of local school districts served by 
the agencies. 



The Situation in the Late 1970s 




itiXC networks 
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At the turn of the decade, a variety of methods were used by the networks of both types to 
allocate costs of services piovided to local school districts. General adtmnistration services 
tended to be offered most frequently on a no-charge basis or on the basis of the local district pcr- 
pupil population. Other regularly used cost assessment procedures were: costs based on parti- 
cipation in a specific program, and costs based on LEA pupil population. Again, the wealth of 
an LEA was infrequently factored in cost assessments. 

The fiscal management requirements of most ES A networks of either type tended to follow 
the same provisions governing local school fiscal operations (for example, use of a state- 
mandated calendar for the development of the atmual budget, a state-prescribed budget format 
and accounting procedures, and a state-prescribed annual audit process). Formal local school 
district approval of the budget of an ESA was required for only a few of the networks of eitiier 
type. However, formal state budget approval was required in a majority of both types of systems. 



The Decade of the 1980s 

It would appear that tiiese same general funding patterns have held tiirough tiie 1980s with 
these notable exceptions: 

• The general retrenchment of federal government support for education throughout much 
of tiie decade severely affected virtually all of tiie networks who historically have relied 
upon federal sources for a significant portion of their revenues. Many of the cooperative 
networks appear to have experienced tiie greatest difficulty. While federal funding under 
most situations should probably never be viewed as a stable source of revenue, the 
relatively massive withdrawal of these nsonies in the 1980s merely added to the already 
comtnon problem of alackof definite funding(andsubsequent organizational instability) 
of many coo perative units. 

• State aid for many of tiie networks, especially the special district type, increased sub- 
stantially during the decade. Where tius has occurred, however, it is no doubt due to tiie 
state decision to engage the networks more fuUy in the promotion of new state priorities 
stemming from the comprehensive school reform initiatives launched in many states 
begimung in the L3id- 1980s. Still other networks appear to have successfully positioned 
themselves to be a vital, if indeed not an indispensable, player in the promotion of new 
state priorities, resulting in new state monies flowing to the units. 

• The fiscal management aspects of many networks also appear to be more rigorous than 
heretofore. As already estifblished, it would appear that many more ES As than in the past 
have voluntarily established procedures that call for greater involvement of local school 
district representatives in the workings of the agency, including a role in the budget 
planning and approval practices used. Moreover, while many networks had previously 
been required to submit tiieir budgets for state approval, it now appears that the budge tary 
monitotingprocedures used inanumber of states are much mote rigorous tiian in tiie past 

• Finally, while not widespread, we discern a move on the part of many ESAs in recent 
years to engage in the marketing of their products as a revenue-generating strategy. 
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Future Funding 

The centeipicces of our view of the more definite funding for ES As in the future are twofold: 
increased state support for those programs and services provided by the units that are directly 
related to continuing or new state priorities, and the more extensive use of categorical regional 
taxes designed to equalize educational opportunities in substate regions. 

We base our optimism on the greater acceptance for the granting of categorical regional 
taxing authority to an ESA, in large part, on our position that the courts will continue to be 
assertive in broadening the definition of equality of opportunity. The courts will pursue judicial 
remedies tiiat will substantially reduce tiie huge fiscal discrepancies that prevail among 
metropolitan area school systems, as well as those that exist for large numbers of distressed rural 
districts. Theoneotiiermajorpolicyremedy thatisavailabletohonortiie intentof tiieemerging 
judicial goal of equalizing educational opportunity would seem to be tiie use of full state funding 
anangements. We see litde support in the policy communities and in the judicial community for 
this concept, however, especially in the near future. 

The use of a regional equalization tax to provide itiinimiitn foundation support for core 
programs in education extends a concept already partially implemented in some public service 
fields. For example, regional taxing authorities are already in place to support usually single- 
purpose public service functions in such areas as transportation, water control, and recreation. 

The concept of an area-wide tax base for financing selected educational activities was 
advocated by the Advisory Conumssion on Intergovernmental Relations nearly a quarter of a 
century ago (Metropolitan Fiscal Disparities, 1967). While the interests of the Commission 
were directed toward metropolitan regions, its arguments for consideration of the proposal seem 
today to be equally appropriate for both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan regions: 

. . .if the fabric of the American federal system of government is to be presenred, 
our metropolitan conmmnities, which are becoming increasingly interdependent 
economically, must adjust to nxne of an area-wide approach to the financing of 
public services, especiaUy education which trains much of the future manpower 
supply of the area as a whole (p. 9). 

Building on these two categories, increased state aid and a regional tax, we present in Table 
6 (page 46) an overview of what we believe will be tiie future funding practices to support tiie 
activities of ES As. It is anticipated that state revenue sources will be significant in all of die direct 
instructional services to students provided by an BSA. This would represent a continuation of 
current practice in the cases of regional special education programs and vocational/technical 
programs in most instances where ESAs have for some time been involved. The state is also 
expected to contribute significantiy to die costs of implementing and maintaining any new state- 
mandated student performance accountability systeoL While it is cotmnon for state financial 
support not to follow a new state mandate, tins will not likely be tiie case in such a highly visible, 
and costiy, initiative as tiie installation of a sophisticated student performance accountability 
system. 
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TABLE 6 

Overview Of Anticipated Funding Sources For 
The New Programming Mix Of ES As 



Principal Source(s) 
of Funding 



Category 




Regional 
Tax 


Service 
Contract 


Seir- 

Supporting 


Direct Instructional Services to Students Enrolled 










in Public LEAs 


X 


X 






Instructional Support Services to Public LEAs 


X 


X 


X 




Management Support Service to Public LEAs 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Services for the State Education Agency 


X 








Services for Nonpublic Schools 








X 



It is anticipated that revenues from the imposition of a categorical regional tax will be used 
to support a frill range of programs and services provided by an ES A. This will be especially true 
for the anticipated greater involvement of ES As in the administradon of regional schools for the 
handicapped andregional vocational/technical schools in bothmetropolitan andnonmetropolitan 
areas, as well as the use of ES As to administer areawide regional schools in the emerging priority 
areas of early childhood education and science and math. Service contracts, long a major source 
of revenue, will continue to be used to support those programs and services that are outside an 
ES As core programs and that are optional and requested by an individual local district Services 
to nonpublic schools also will continue to be largely based on service contracts. 
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Prototypes of the Future? 

Several features of the existing financial support base for the state networks of ESAs in Iowa, 
Georgia, and Washington arc summarized below. TTiey represent what might be regarded as 
prototypes of the future. We use these three states, all special district types, because in our 
judgment the practices used in each state are especially instructive. They illustrate three 
important policy strategies for: 

• Achieving a degree of eguitv in the provision of services in an entire state system. 

• Achieving cost-effecrivgness in the delivery of services deemed to be critical for the 
furtherance of one or more state priorities. 

• Affecting the quality of programming in the delivery of services deemed to be critical for 
the furtherance of one or more state priorities. 

Others might choose to use the three state examples to illustrate still other features of their 
funding arrangements. However, we feelconfident that tiie features we stress in the brief profiles 
provided will universally be viewed to be important. 

Iowa: The Iowa Area Education Agencies (AEAs) have tiuee major missions: special 
education programs and services, media services, and educational services (a relatively open- 
ended mission to provide consultant services, staff development, and otiier services needed by 
local districts). State support for the three program areas in 1989-90 was substantial, in both 
relative terms and in an absolute sense: $124.44 per AEA weighted enrollment for special 
education, $23.71 per enrollment in die AEA region for media services, and $26.15 per 
enrollment in die AEA for educational services. In addition , however, die state reimbursement 
for each special education student eligible for state aid is deducted from the local district's aid 
and passed diiecdy to die AEA (Ghan, 1989). These funding arrangements have contributed to 
equalizing educational opportunity for handicapped children in the state (in the case of special 
education). Moreover, the support for media services has provided die state widi one of die 
nation's exemplary state systems in diis important instructional support area. 

Georgia: The Georgia case is especially instructive for illustrating how diat state has 
attempted to use its network of 1 6 Regional Educational Service Agencies (RES As) to strengdien 
state priorities. State support for the centers essentially is earmarl'ed for die employment of 
specialists in each center whose primary responsibility is the furtherance of state priorities diat 
are called forin die (Quality Basic EducationAct In 1989-90, forexample,diese were specialists 
in strategic planning, teacher and administrator evaluaticm, curriculum development, staff 
development, educational technology, and research and evaluation. Additional state funds are 
available under state-local matching arrangements, thus encouraging die targeting of resources 
for program areas judged important by local and state sources (Norton, 1990). 

Washington: The nine Education Service Districts (ESDs) in Washington illustrate how a 
state can combine several factors in its funding arrangements (Winter, 1990). Part of die state 
funding for all nine units is based on a common core of expectations concerning what services 
are to be provided by all nine (for example, curriculum specialists, teacher certification 
specialists), and on a common set of expenditures needed to maintain die units (diat is, travel 
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expenses, facilities rental, board expense). State aid also varies arcoiding to the number of 
second-class (the lower enrollment size) districts in a E^-vice region, where the demands on the 
service units are ordinarily greater. 
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Section Eight 



MORE RIGOROUS ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND CHECKS AND BALANCES 



In the past we both have frequently asserted that many of the s t>edal district and ccjoperative 
netwoiks an among the most accountable organizations in their respective state systems of 
elementary-secondaiy education. We based this arguable thesis on the large number of checks 
and balances that were eidier legislatively prescribed or voluntarily assumed by many ESAs. 
Moreover, die fact that many of the services of educational service agencies are optional provides 
a degree of market-sensitivity in die workings of die units that was and continues to be atypical 
in die public sector." We briefly trace die account ability of ES A netwoiks as a prelude to our 
discussion of what the future is likely to be on this important issue. 



Earlier Practices 

The different ways that the state or local school districts (or in some cases, both entities) have 
exercised audiority over ES A policy development are illustrated in Figure 4 on page SO. While 
no one state system experienced all of die potential checks and balances on dieir internal decision 
processes, a surprisingly large number of networks functioned under many of the external 
controls. State review and spptovdl audiority are, and continue to be, most pronounced in die 
financial processes of ESA operations. This is consistent widi die close noonitoiing by die state 
of die fiscal affairs of all public sector organizations. 



IVends in the 1980s 

Several major trends in die 1980s are evident The first concerns die greater propensity of 
ESAs to voluntarily grant local districts a greater voice m budget decisions, as previously 

discussed, a rfHitiimally a« tVi^MiH nf fh^H«rjirfi> tiwimri, ft number «f States having special district 

networks further strengdiened their checks and balances on the operations of their service 
agencies by implementing an accreditation program for die network. The sue states currendy 
having an accreditation program are Georgia, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

In general, die state netwoik accreditation programs are modeled after diose currendy used 
by local school systems and post^ secondary institutions (for exanople, a self-smdy; site visit by 
an external review panel; and die use of standards dut reflect bodi compliance widi state law or 



** CertaudypoenialdioioeoirikMU being promoted 
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FIGURE 4 

Msy or Alternative Checks And Balances On ES As 
Available To State Or Public LEAs 



State Level 
Authorization, 
Review, or 
Approval of... 



► 



ESA Policy Development 

1. Establishment decisions 

2. Governing board decisions (i.e., role 
and function; selection processes; role 
and function of advisory groups) 

3. Organization and management 
decisions (i.e., planning processes; 
evaluation processes) 

4. Finance decisions (i.e., revenue and 
expenditure sources and processes; 
budget planning processes; accounting 
and au(Uting processes) 

5. Program decisions (i.e., planning 
processes; evaluation processes; 
program offerings) 

6. Staffing decisions (i.e., selection 
processes; qualifications; roles and 
functions; evaluation processes) 

7. Facility decisions (i.e., acquisition of 
space, location of facility) 



i 



Public LEA 
Authorization, 
Review, or 
Approval of... 



SsaaSS!' Major Policy Issues Surrounding the Education Service Agency Movement 

and a Proposed Hesearch and Development Agenda (1979). ESA Study 
Series Report No. Vn. Bmtonsville. hfl); Stephens Asflodates, p. 20. 
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regulation and the nonns of *'good" educational practice). Several of the states can impose 
sanctions for ESAs not in compliance or judged to be pocriy performing (Stephens. 1989). A 
summary of selected features of the programs in the six states is provided in Table 7 on page 52. 



Future TY-ends 

We believe that the movement toward establishing accreditauon programs for education 
service agencies will accelerate in the 1990s and ultimately include all special district networks 
as well as a majority of the remaining cooperarive systems. Further, we foresee far more so- 
phisticated accreditation systems tiian tiiat created by die first generation efforts launched in the 
late 1980s. The distinguishing features of die new programs will be: 

• The use of indicators of performance that will rnwide insight on the effectiveness of the 
organization. 

• The use of indicators of perfomoance that reflect the clear differences in the organiza- 
tional-structural and process characteristics of an education service agency from other 
types of educational organizations. 

The C .egon Prototype 

One of the present state requirements in Oregon fosters what we find to be one of the most 
creative and effective checks-and-bakmce arrangements in place. It incorporates several 
important dimensions of what we regard to be an effective accountability systemfor service type 
organizations. 

The state requires a rigorous, two-step approval process: Before one of the 29 service units 
in the state can offer a program to local districts duough a service resolution (a majority of 
programs offered make use of this process), die decision to do so must be approved by an advisory 
conmiittee of local district representatives. Then it must be approved by two-thirds of die local 
district boards of education who represent at least a majority of die students in die service region 
(Education Service Districts in Oregon, 1988). The two-diirds majority provision is designed 
to protect the interests of the smaller enrollment size districts in the service region. The simple 
majority of students provision is designed to protect die interests of die larger enrollment size 
districts. 
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Selected Accreditation Processes Used By The States 



step 


Georgia 


Nebraska 


Ohio 


Oregon 


Texas 


Wisconsin 




wVIII|Jlvlli/ll Ui OvII OIUUY 
















• required 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes* 


yes** 




• frequency 


penodically 


7yr. 


if 

5 yr. 


5 yr. 


if 

5 yr. 


3yr. 




V/ll Ollv RvVlvW 
















• required 


yes*** 


7yr. 


5 yr. 


5yr. 


ns 


3yr. 




• membership selection 


SEA/ESA 


SEA/ESA 


on A 

SEA 


on A fnri A 

SEA/ESA 


on A #no A 

SEA/ESA 


ESA 




• membership chair 


SEA 


ns 


SEA 


SEA 


SEA 


ESA 


3. 


Post On-Site Procedures 
















• permissible ESA rejoiner 


yes 


ns 


yes 


yes 


ns 


ns 




• public disclosuitAcport 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 




• required ESA response 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


4. 


Use of Results 
















• sanctions levied for poor performance 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 




• recognition of exemplary sitatus 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 



*plus a required annual performance report 

**plus a required annual consumer evaluation of services 

***plus a required annual legal compliance review by SEA 



Key: ESA — education service agency 
SEA — state education agency 
ns — not specified 



5f) 



Source : Stq)hens, EH. ( 1989). An examination of state accreditation piactices for education service agencies. 
Research in Rural Education, (3), p. 5. 
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Section Nine 



A NEW COMMITMENT TO THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE SERVICE AGENCIES 



The last of our "Big Seven" conjectures concerning the future of education service 
agencies focuses on their organizational development We concentrate here, as in most of our 
discussions, on the special district and cooperative types of service units. 



Past Practices 

Many of the state networks of special district and cooperative ES As are now in their 
second decade of operation. They are in their mature stage of developntent, having successfully 
moved through birdi, youth, and adolescent stages. While the continued existence of a number 
of the networks has been questioned firom time to time, the supporters of the networks have 
generally been successful in warding off these challenges. The networks have usually emerged 
from external threats stronger than before. Moreover, due in part to a recommitment to the 
concept that frequently followed efforts to eliminate them, many of these state systems 
experienced steady growth in both their size and in the comprehensiveness of their programs and 
services. 

Generalizations of course are risky here, as in any attempt to profile the huge diversity that 
characterizes nrast organizational features of state systems of education service agencies. 
Nonetheless, we discern that many ESAs increasingly disphy a number of "natural laws" that 
ordinarily accompany die age and growth of organizations. 

An educational service agency of any substantial degree of prognmrnnng or staffing 
complexity probably can best be described as exhibiting many features of a professional 
bureaucracy. Mintzberg (1983), whose woric we regard to be one of die richest treatments of the 
emerging field of the organizational design sciences, reminds us that professional bureaucracies 
rely almost exclusively on die skills and knowledge of their professionals, the operating core, to 
function successfully. The operating core is die prime -coordinating mechanism in the organi- 
zation. Itiswheredieexpertiseofdieorganizationrests(pp. 190- 192). ItfoUowsdiiatthc training 
and indoctrination of die professionals who have die expertise, and who are the primary contact 
>vidi large numbers of die organization's clientele, arecritical to tlie organization's effectiveness. 
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Staff development is among certain needs that are basic to all organizations of any com- 
plexity. These needs must be addressed if an organization is to be effective; and of course the 
opposite is true: When organizational needs are ignored, the organization will likely become 
ineffective. 

There is of course a copious literature on the needs of organizations. Our preference is for 
the statement of basic organizational needs put forth by Selznick (1948) over 40 years ago. 
Selznick'sstatementishighlyconq)atiblewithtfieintegratMlmodelofoiganizationalefifectiveness, 
and thus is useful for establishing several of the most important dependent variables in 
organizational effectiveness studies (botii features also are clearly our preferences): 

1. Security in the organization as a whole in relation to the social forces in die environment 

2. Stability of the lines of authority and conununication. 

3. Stability of the relationships within Uie organization. 

4. Continuity of policy and of die soijrces of its detemodnation. 

5. Homogeneity of ouUook widi resp^ to the role of die organization (pp. 26-27). 

Homogeneity of outlook, Selznick'sfifth basic need,doesnotoccur by happenstance. Itmust 
be worked at continuously. This basic need, and the other four as well, are central to the 
organizational developmentof die unit While diis perspective of die basic needsof an education 
service agency has in die past been used to alert state and local planners of die special needs of 
ESAs (Stephens, 1974), it has equal utility for focusing on the organizational development needs 
of die agency itself. 

Regrettably, our assessment of die existing commitment of far too many ESAs is diat scant 
attention is paid to die continuing self-renewal of die agency. Such neglect has served as a major 
deterrent to agency clients and has constrained the potential good that agencies can achieve. 



Future TVends 

If even a fraction of the trends we have offered prove correct, education service agencies 
will experience rapid growdi in die 1990s. Importandy, diey will attain die status of full partners 
in die state system of schools. They noost assuredly will not be confronted widi three of Whetten's 
(1980) four majorreasons why organizations decline: vulnerability, loss of legidmacy, and what 
he calls environmental entropy (in dus case, a reduction or total loss of die economic capacity 
of local districts or die state to support the service unit). 

However, diere is no "natural law" diat assures diat an education service agency cannot fall 
victim to Whetten's view of the fourdi major reason for the decline of organizations: organi- 
zational atrophy. Acceptance of an organization's tendency to atrophy over time is widely 
recognized in die literature and it would be well for service agencies to give continuous attention 
to their own organizational development and renewal. 
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There is little agreement today on what constitutes organizational developnient (OD). We 
tend to support the definition offered ly Huse and Cummings (1980). They define OD as "a 
systemwide appbcation of behavioral science knowledge to the planned development and 
reinforcwment of organizational strategies, structures, and processes for improving an 
organization's effectiveness' ' (p. 2). Their definiiion emphasizes several features tiiat differen- 
tiate OD from other organiziitional change and ii iprovement strategies. Especially important, 
the primary intent of OD is tlae improvement of die effectiveness of tiie organization. As stated 
by Huse and Cummings: 

This involves two major assumptions. Hrst, an effective organization is able to 
solve its own problems. OD helps organizational members gain the skills and 
knowledge necessary to do this jnoblem solving. In this sense, OD differs from 
otiier forms of planned change in which external experts either diiectiy solve 
organizational problems or recommend firm solutions to those problems. Sec- 
ond, an effective aganization has both a high quality of work life and high 
productivity. It is iible to attract and nootivate effective ^loyees who then 
perform at high levfils. Moreover, die organization's performance is responsive 
to die needs of external groups, such as stockholders, customen, suppliers, and 
government agencicts, tiiatprovide die organization witii resources andlegitimacy 
(p. 3). 

Owen (1987)provides >m insightful position on die value of OD diat stresses system renewal, 
while arguing against the inevitability of atrophy: 

OD rejects die notion diat atrophy is inevitable in organizations. Stated posi- 
tively, die view is that an organization can develop self-renewing characteristics, 
enabling it to incnmse its capability, to adapt io change, and to improve its record 
of goal achievement 

This r;oncept of system self-renewal sees die organization notas being helplessly 
buffeted about l>y exigencies and changes dmist upon it, but as growing in its 
ability to initiate change, to have an increasing impact upon its environment, and 
to develop an increasing cqiability to adapt to new conditions and solve new 
problems over time. Periiiq)s more inqxirtant is its ability to develq) a growing 
sense of purpose and direction over time. The view is of an ener^zed system 
marked by increasing vitality and imaginative creativity. 

The self-renewal concept is at die center of die difference between organization 
development and organization improvement The goal is not merely to overcome 
an immediate problem and arrive at a new ''frozen" state of organizational 
functioning. Tbe concept is one of building into the organizational system die 
conditions, die skills, die processes, and die culture that foster continual devel- 
qjment of die organization over a sustained period of time (p. 221). 
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We anticipate that many more educational service agencies will commit resources to their 
own long-temi, systematic improvement While their OD efforts will likely (indeed, must) vary, 
we nonetheless anticipate a number of common features that strike us as essential centerpieces 
of all such efforts. Chief among these are: 

• Substantial resources expended for the systematic indoctrination and long-term training 
of the professionals of the organization (the key coordinating mechanism of the ESA). 

• An increased grouping of agency professionals, combining market considerations with 
tiie traditional approach, grouping by functions. 

• An increased decentralization of many planning and operational decisions in the 
organization to those who should possess tiie greatest expertise in the organization, the 
professionals; while simultaneously concentrating authority over activities that most 
influence and shape the mission of die organization — for example, resource allocation 
plans. (Most will recognize this as one of the eight widely acclaimed attributes of 
successful companies advocated by Peters and Waterman (1982) — "simultaneous 
loose-ti^ht properties.") 

• An acceleration in the recent trend of using of not just one but multiple numbers of 
constituent advisory groups. (Most will also recognize this as illustrative of still another 
of Peters and Waterman's eight attributes — "close to the customer.") 

While not lengthy in number, the four strategies cited above, augmented as they must be by 
local considerations, shoukl provide a solid foundation for meaningful organizational develop- 
ment of a service unit We perceive that more governing boards and leadership personnel of 
ESAs and agency constituencies will recognize the importance of investing in organizational 
self-renewal. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING 

COMMENTS 



The 1990s promise to be significant in the further development of statewide systems of 
education service agencies (ES As). Education service agency type organizations have functioned 
in a large number of states for a number of years. Diversity has always characterized how these 
units of school govemmenthave been governed, theirioles and functions, how they are financed, 
and virtuaUy all other of their organizational-structural features. Though variety will continue 
to be a hallinark of state systems of ES As in the future, we anticipate a number of general patterns 
that are likely to prevail in this decade. A summary of the main features of what we have labeled 
the *'Big Seven" developments in the nx>vement that we have highlighted in this essay is provided 
below, followed by several concluding comments. 

Summary of M^jor Conjectures 

The first of the "Big Seven*' conjectures about the iijture of the movenrientis that we anticipate 
another spurt of widespread interest in the creation of new statewide sys,tems of ES As. We base 
this estimate in part on a number of major assumptions we make e;arly in tiiis publication, 
especially: 

• Accelerated difficulties of the many rural small school districts that are to be found in 
large numbers in many state systems of elementary-secondary education. 

• Lack of political consensus for resolving long-standing equity and quality issues 
plagumg virtually all of the nation's lai^ge urban school systems arid, to an increasing 
degree, other metropolitan area school systems. 

• A redirection of the school reform movement that is likely to add to the burdens facing 
both rural and urban systems. 

We also establish a number of preconditions that must be present in a state to make it a prime 
candidate for the creation of a system of ES As. Especially significant as indicators of future 
action are those states that have the following: 

• Large nonmetropolitan regions without major topographical barriers that hinder travel. 

• Equally large numbers of small enrollment size districts that do not have coterminous 
boundaries with those of a county political subdivision. 

• A tradition of maintaining a middle echelon unit of school government 

• Well-organized, politically active, rural small school interest groups who will support 
tills policy option instead of having tiie state mandate district reorganization as a means 
for addressing mounting difficulties. 
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We also anticipate that a strong majority of the new statewide systems will be asked to provide 
services to both constituent local school districts and to the state education agency. Thus, tiiey 
would behave more like special district type service units. Special district E3 As clearly will be 
the dominant form of ESAs by the end of the decade. 

The second of our "Big Seven" estimations concerns changes in the governance/structural 
features of the networks. We anticipate a growing practice of making extensive use of advisory 
groups composed of representatives of member local districts, and die granting to tiiose groups 
of substantial decision-making autiiority over the programming and, increasingly, die budgetary 
actions of the units. We alsoenvision acontinuedreduction in the numberof ESAs in some single 
state systems, as well as die elimination oi multiple types of service agencies that continue to 
operate side-by-side in an individual state. Importantiy, we anticipate a fundamental shift in die 
structure of die state networks whereby all local districts, especially die large urban systems, will 
be placed in a service region as a prelude to die promotion of a greater interface between die two. 

An expansion of the primary mission of ESAs is the third of our "Big Seven" conjectures. 
Heretofore, service units have been expected to equalize educational opportunity, improve die 
quality of educational programming, and provide technical ass'stance/capacity-builcting. Not 
only will these traditbnal roles be enlarged, but new expectations of the networks will be added. 
These expectations will center on the cost-effective delivery of new priorities in the state system 
of schools (as opposed to the traditional emphasis on attempting to dc so at the local level). Also, 
ESAs will serve as the custodian of information on the condition of education in dieir service 
region; and diey will ';ngage in coalition building among and between die education community 
and other human services providers. 

This anticipated expansion in the mission of the service units will be reflected in a more 
focused yet expanded programmingprofUe, die subjectot ourfourdi category of conjectures. We 
see no fordicoming changes in a number of die dooiinait existing programming features of a 
substantial number of ESAs. especially: die provision of ^lirect instructional sendees to students 
(e.g., programs for the handicapped, vocational-technical programs); instructional support 
services (e.g., curriculum development, media and libraiy services, staff development); and 
management support services (e.g., cooperative purchasing, data processing). However, we 
envision a very prominent role for ESAs in many of die unfolding "new" educational priorities 
of state systems of schools in die 199^^. 

We identify die "new" priorities as falling into Steven categories, each widi multiple 
dimensions: There will be continued stress on the characteristics of efiTective schools; stress on 
the newly adopted national goals of education; emphasis on more sophisticated student 
performance accountability systems; a focus on the requirements of the information age society; 
continued emphasis on special populations of students; stress on distant learning technologies; 
and an the eniphasis on improved school-interorganizational relations. We envision ESAs 
carrying die prime responsibility, or serving in a strong supporting role, for die f urdierance of 
oiany of die features of diese new priorities. 
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The fifth of our "Big Seven*' conjectures centers on the funding of ESAs. Increased state 
support will foUow ^e deeper engagenaent of the service units in the new priorities of the state 
system of schools. We also envision strong support for the use of new categorical regional taxes 
to underwrite the costs of both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan area ESAs' anticipated deep 
involvement in several of the new priorities — especially programs for the gifted in science and 
math, early childhood education programs, and the use of distant learning technologies. 

The sixth conjecture calls for the strengthening of the already relatively extensive checks- 
and-balances placed on many of the networks. We envision the growing use of state accreditation 
standards governing all aspects of an ES A's q)eration, a pattern begun in several states in the late 
1980s. The new standards will make extensive use of indicators of performance that are specific 
to the special fciitures of a service type organization, and thus will permit the development of 
more meaningful assessments of an ESA's organizational effectiveness. 

Our final conjecture is that far more ESAs than at present will engage in meaningful, long- 
term organizational development efforts. One of the centerpieces of these efforts will be the 
conmutment of substantial resources for the indoctrination and long-term development of the 
professionals of the organizations, the unquestionable key coordinating mechanism of a service 
type agency. 

Concluding Comments 

It is to be recalled that one of our hopes for this publication is that it will stimulate in the state 
and local policy communities acix>ss the land a discussion concerning the future of a type of 
educational organization that has in the past contributed substantially to the quality of education 
in many state systems and clearly has great potential for continuing to do so as this nation 
approaches the next nullennium. 

Though we have refrained here from addressing in a direct way the great potential benefits 
that ESAs hold for strengthening the state system of schools, it should be clear where our position 
concerning this matter lies. The exen^lary ESAs now scattered across the country are not flashes 
or aberrations. In our judgnoent, they are not an example of the frequent fads that regularly sweep 
the field ol'education with great fanfareonly topass with the night Indeed, the exemplary service 
units already display many of die characteristics given prominence in this publication and thus 
have helped to frame tht vision advanced here. One of the basic premises we make is that the 
demonstrable successes of these lighthouse ESAs provide a glimpse of what will become the 
norm. 

It is of course likely that we have missed some of tlie inevitable changes in the movement that 
will occur. Nonetheless, we believe that the trends highlighted address a number of the most 
critical changes that will shape the future of the movement Importantly, our "Big Seven" 
conjectures should provide a view of what is possible; and this, after all, was the driving motive 
behind this speculative exercise. 
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